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Worship Is a Family Affair 





I; Thy God Able?’ 


By Cleland Boyd McAfee 


After a sleepless night the king comes to the mouth of 
the den of lions to see whether Daniel has been protected. 
Evidently he feels that the one under test is not Daniel, 
but Daniel’s God. Daniel has made a great point of his 
relation to God, and has allowed it to distinguish his life 
from others. Now came a test, not of Daniel but of his God. 
So the question of the king is not “Are you alive? Have 
you survived?” but “Is thy God able to deliver thee?” 

That is the cry of the world still. “You say you believe 
in God. You talk bravely about his power. Here are trying 
experiences, sorrow, hardship, calamity: Does your faith 
count now? Is thy God able?” 

When men without the Christian faith see believers 
break and fail and fall, see them devoured by the lions 
of sorrow or adversity or even of sin, the world does not 
stop with condemning them, It goes on to declare there 
is nothing in what they believe, after all. The world per- 
sistently measures God by the men who claim to believe 
in him. So it becomes immensely important that men have 
such thought of God as sustains them in their adverse 
experiences. Is God as we know him really able to do 
what needs to be done in our lives? 


Here are great advances in science. What do they do 
to your faith? Do you tremble for the future? Is thy God 
able? The real, triumphant faith welcomes all these new 
discoveries in the assurance that every one that is finally 
proved true will bring more glory to God, will make the 
Christian revelation so much the more beautiful; and every 
one that is not true will soon be disproved. Our God is 


able! Our Christ is equal to all the strain of all the 
knowledge that can be found! It will all yet be a diade 
of glory for him. 

Here are great social evils. They flaunt themselves i 
the face of society, or they skulk in dark places and wail] 
to strike the social order in time of peril. Do you despair 
Do you give up? Do you fight on in a dogged, hopeles 
fashion? Do you feel that they cannot be ended, that they 
are here to stay? Or is thy God able? Has humanity act 
ally got the upper hand of your God, so that no matter 
how loyally his people serve him he and they are yet to 
be defeated? Is that the kind of God you are trusting 

Here is your personal life, with all its struggles and 
defeats and failures, That old habit of yours—are you 
never to conquer it? That temperamental defect of yours 
—is it never to be made good? Is thy God able? 

Three great texts which speak of the ability of God 
ought to come with great comfort to us in our persondl 
lives. One is in Hebrews (7:25): “He is able to save tothe 
uttermost them that draw near unto God through him’ 
So his ability meets us at the entrance to the Christian 
life. Then another Hebrews verse (2:18): “In that he 
himself hath suffered being tempted, he is able to succor 
them that are tempted.” His ability goes with us on the 
way, And finally, the verse with which Jude closes his 
epistle: “Unto him that is able to guard you from stum 
bling and to set you before the presence of his glory with 
out blemish in exceeding joy.” His ability carries the work 
through to completion. 

Is thy God able? Is thy God able? 


‘cAfee and Katharine McAfee Parker, copyright, 1954, by the Bobbs-Merrill Compa) 
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for $48. We are under no further obligation and will keep receipts from sale of vanilla. 
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SOUNDING BOARD 


Concerning the ‘Letter 
to Presbyterians’—Cont’d 


« Mr. Frank Stewart, who wrote such 
an excellent letter of protest against the 
[General Council's] statement on Com- 
munism, which was printed in the 
January 9 issue of PREsBYTERIAN LIFE, 
speaks also for me. 

Like him and the laymen of his 
church, I believe in the integrity, hon- 
esty, and efficiency of our duly ap- 
pointed and elected officials who are 
doing such a splendid job of rooting out 
the Communistic danger. I believe that 
the Presbyterian Church and any other 
church who censure these efforts (under 
guise of Constitutional liberties or any 
other pretext) are doing a disservice to 
their country and their church, 

I believe that every word of protest 
registered against investigating com- 
mittees or individuals on them is a 
boost for Communism, regardless of the 
motive, or how delicately worded such 
disagreements may be. I believe that 
our churches should have faith enough 
in our Constitutional safeguards so as to 
know that only wrongdoers can possibly 
be harmed by such exposures. I believe 
that anyone who hides behind the Fifth 
Amendment is per se guilty and should 
be judged such. . . . 


—Mnrs. Harry E. Propson 
Chicago, Illinois 







« I should like to add my voice to that 
of the many others who were made 
proud of our leaders and of our denomi- 
nation by the General Council’s “Letter 
to Presbyterians” published in the No- 
vember 14 issue of PresBYTERIAN LIFE. 
I become more proud of it when I 
read the occasional criticisms appearing 
even in your “Sounding Board” some of 
which bristle with hate, some of which 
employ words like snakes and rats in 
describing erring human beings, and 
some of which refuse to see the threats 
to freedom involved in the behavior of 
certain zealous, but not always so scru- 
pulous, politicians. 
—Karwi A, Mennincer, M. D, 
Topeka, Kansas 


P.S. I notice that one of your readers 
. objected to the use of the phrase 
“secular religion” as applied to Commu- 
nism. He might be helped by the follow- 
ing quotation from the recent book The 
Urge to Persecute by the Reverend A. 
Powell Davies of Washington, D.C.: 
“Psychologically, Communism is a re- 
ligion and the Party the perverse equiv- 
alent of a church. It is a religion with 
a creed, the Communist Manifesto; 
with a priesthood, the more trusted of 
the Party members; with a hierarchy, 


the Communist inner circle; with a mes- 


siah, Lenin, and a sepulcher, his tomb; 
with a holy city, Moscow; with an ortho- 
doxy, whatever the hierarchy decides is 
such; with a ‘theology,’ dialectical ma- 
terialism; with missionaries, its disciples 
through the world; with an inquisition 
and a drastic attitude to heretics; with 
a heaven on earth in the future; with a 
claim to complete devotion, surpassing 
that of country or of home—in short, 
with psychological alternatives to almost 
everything that other religions offer, and 
with the emotional satisfactions of a 
church. 

“Its appeal, however, is not to the 
nobler elements in human nature, as 
the appeal of other religions is, but to 
resentment and hate... .” 


« In the course of my professional 
duties, I have known and negotiated 
with leaders of the Communist move- 
ment in foreign countries, extensively 
with the highest officials of the govern- 
ment of Hungary, where I served as 
United States Minister from 1949 to 
1951. I have lived in a country under 
Communist control and have of ne- 
cessity made some study of the nature 
of the movement. Against this back- 
ground, and. as an American and a 
Presbyterian, I have been much inter- 
ested in the reactions to the [General 
Council’s] “Letter to Presbyterians” ap- 
pearing in your “Sounding Board” 
column. 

The writers of some of the letters, it 
seems to me, make the mistake common 
to Presbyterians and non-Presbyterians 
alike, of confusing Communism as a 
philosophy of life on the one hand 
with Communism as a tool of Russian 
chauvinism on the other. The view has 
been expressed that Communism, rather 
than being a “secular religion,” is a con- 
spiracy against democratic government 
generally or, more narrowly, against the 
government of the United States. Would 
that the matter were that simple. 

Perhaps less confusion would have 
been caused, or heat engendered, if the 
“Letter” had defined Communism as a 
cult rather than as a secular religion. 

That the world Communist move- 
ment, fostered and «directed by the 
Kremlin, is something deeper and more 
menacing than one of its parts—the con- 
spiracy for subversion—must be clear to 
all students of the subject. Whether it 
can be called a religion with strict se- 
mantic accuracy is not too important, 
although it is worth noting that the 
movement has many of the attributes of 
a religion. It has in Karl Marx its one 
infallible source of Truth. It has in Lenin, 
Stalin, and others its prophets who in- 
terpret that truth for the faithful (some- 
times as tortuously as did the “higher 
criticism” of nineteenth-century Ger- 
man scholarship). It has its trinitarian 


concept (and I say this without 
phemy) in the government of the 
Union, the Central Executive Co 
tee of the Soviet Communist P; 

the Comintern — three separate } 
which really are one. It has its p 
hood in the People’s Educators g 
Party Secretaries who watch over, guig 
and instruct their congregations with 
the mass organizations, It has its » 
sionary and crusading movements in th 
agitators, agents, and editors who g¢ 
it throughout the world, many of the 
I assure you from deep and fanatic 
conviction of the rightness of the 
cause. It strives to convert the une 
lightened by economic or intellecty, 
appeal, brain-washing, or the swor 
using these methods singly or in con 
bination as seems best suited to th 
occasion. 

It is, then, no misconception to con 
pare Communism with religion, b 
rather a sign of real insight into the tn 
nature of the movement. 

It is one of the cardinal tenets of thi 
religion, or cult, or movement, ¢ 
morality is relative. There are no a 
solutes. Anything that serves the in 
terests of the Party is good; anythin 
that does not serve the interests of th 
Party is bad. Lenin laid particular stre 
on this, and it is the justification f 
Communist discipline. The only stand 
ard by which to judge the rightness o 
wrongness of a course of conduct is th 
decision of the Party leadership as 
strives to apply Marxian dialectic: 
reasoning to the matter in hand. Ar 
the only test of the correctness of th 
leadership decision is whether its ent 
result is the achievement of Party aim 

There are many varieties of Marxist 
by no means all of them Communist 
Those who are today organized in Com 
munist parties outside the Soviet Unio 
have been adequately exposed as wil 
ful agents or unwitting tools of th 
Soviet Union, the Russian Communis 
Party, and the Comintern—three in o 
—in an effort to subvert other gover 
ments to the end that Communism, w 
der strict Soviet control, may sweep t 
world for the greater glory of Marx a 
interpreted by the Kremlin and of th 
New Soviet Man. This is the conspi 
torial side of Communism, and it can} 
thwarted by legal and administrat 
measures wisely conceived and judi 
ciously applied. Whether or not # 
means we adopt are wise and judicio 
is a legitimate subject for debate, Am 
in the present climate of opinion it 
understandable but no less regrettal 
that the debate waxes acrimonious # 
becomes involved in partisanship. 
est men should be able honestly tod 
as to the efficacy and the morality of ¢ 
countermeasures against conspil 
without name-calling. 

(Continued on page * 
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SHOP TALK 


THE COVER, suggested by the 

ial material on books in this is- 
we, shows John Park Lee, one of 
the most insatiable readers in our 
acquaintance. A Presbyterian lay- 
man, Mr. Lee advises fellow laymen 
in the Church to try a dip into 
grious religious reading (see “Don't 
Be Afraid to Tackle Theology,” 
PL., March 7, 1953), assuring them 
that they will find such books not 
only intelligible, but stimulating 
and rewarding. Mr. Lee is an elder 
in First Presbyterian Church, Phil- 
adelphia. 


Another layman represented in 
this issue is Wilbur La Roe, Jr., who 
wrote Editorial Comment. Mr. La 
Roe is a lawyer in Washington, 
D.C., and was Moderator of the 
General Assembly 1947-48. 

The inside cover editorial is an 
excerpt from a new book, Near to 
the Heart of God, a compilation of 
the writings of Cleland Boyd Mc- 
Afee edited by his daughter, Kath- 
arine McAfee Parker, The book will 
be reviewed in an early issue. 

Betty Ormsbee Mould (Worship 
Is a Family Affair), whose family 
includes three children, is wife of 
Ralph N. Mould, assistant secretary 
of the Board of Christian Educa- 
tion’s Department of Field Pro- 


In this issue two writers address 
themselves to the question “What 
Ilsa Moral Book?” Walton W. Ran- 
kin (The Answer Is Not Always 
Easy) is editor of Monday Morn- 
ing, a weekly magazine for Presby- 
terian ministers. Christian P. Gruber 
(Have You Read Any Good Books 
Lately?) is a teacher at Grinnell Col- 
lege, Iowa, currently studying at 
Yale University under a Ford Foun- 
dation fellowship. 


COMING ISSUES 
WILL BRING ... 


.. a recapitulation of a turning- 
point in history—Winston Church- 
ifs “Iron Curtain” speech, deliv- 
eed in 1946 at Presbyterian-related 
Westminster College in Fulton, 
Missouri. 

. a series of two articles to an- 
swer the question “Will India go 
Communist?” by James Alter, Pres- 

rian missionary who traveled 
il over the vast Asian subcontinent 
tidying the strength of Com- 
Munism. 

‘+. a series of three articles on the 
Wents leading to the Crucifixion 
ad Resurrection of Christ. 
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MEDITATIONS by Lawrence MacColl Horton 


The Name of God 


EN have always wondered about 

the name of God and have had 
trouble finding a satisfactory answer. 
When Moses asked what name he 
should use for the Deity, God told him, 
“T am that I am” (Exodus 3:14). Those 
words were perhaps meant to be ob- 
scure. Ancient peoples felt that super- 
human spirits were reluctant to have 
their names known. When Jacob asked 
the name of the divine being with whom 
he had wrestled, he was refused (Gen- 
esis 32:29). Manoah asked the angel of 
the Lord’s name, but was told, “Why 
asketh thou thus after my name, seeing 
it is secret?” (Judges 13:18), God is too 
great to be defined by a name, 

For no man can fully understand 
God. As Solomon said of God at the 
dedication of the Temple, “Behold the 
heaven and heaven of heavens cannot 
contain thee; how much less this house 
that I have builded?” (I Kings 8:27). 
Even the New Testament declares that 
“No one hath seen God at any time” 
(John 1:18) and speaks of God “whom 
no man has ever seen or can see” (I 
Timothy 6:16). Paul’s great chapter on 
love (I Corinthians, Ch, 13) affirms that 
at best we see in a mirror dimly. The fact 
is that God is too great, and man is too 
small. We cannot know the unknowable. 
Man can no more comprehend God than 
we can pour the waters of the sea into 
a thimble. “For as the heavens are higher 
than the earth, so are my ways higher 
than your ways, and my thoughts than 
your thoughts” (Isaiah 55:9). “How un- 
searchable are his judgments, and his 
ways past finding out” (Romans 11:33). 
God is God and not man. Man is difficult 
enough to understand. Who would be 
bold enough to claim that he knows all 
about even those closest to him? If we 
have trouble understanding our fellow 
creatures, how can we hope to know 
the almighty and éverlasting God? 

But Christians believe that they do 
have a name for God, and that name is 
Jesus Christ, It captures as much of God 
as can be captured in a name. That is 
why Paul claimed that “at the name of 
Jesus every knee should bow” (Philip- 
pians 2:10). Again and again that con- 
viction is repeated in the New Testa- 
ment. “He that hath seen me hath seen 
the Father” (John 14:9). and my 
Father are one” (John 10:30). “God was 
in Christ” (II Corinthians 5:19). “The 
light of the knowledge of the glory of 
God in the face of Jesus Christ” (II 
Corinthians 4:6). Compare the clarity 
of these statements with the garbled 
answer given to Moses, “I am that I am.” 
After Christ had come, there was no 
longer need for such an altar as the 


Athenians had “To the unknown god” 
(Acts 17:23). To put it another way, 
Jesus is the window through which we 
see as much of God as man is given ty 
see. The name of God takes on a person: 
ality, and that personality is Jesy, 
Christ. If there is the god of the garbled 
name at the edges of our thinking, ther 
is always at the center of our thinking 
the face of Jesus Christ. 

If Jesus then becomes our best name 
for God, if our understanding of him 
is the window through which we look to 
divine things, it is important to keep 
that window clean and bright. If the 
window becomes clouded, our vision of 
God becomes garbled. What is apt to 
cloud that window? Perhaps selfishness, 
or putting pleasure first in life, or spirit. 
ual isolationism (the religion of the 
birds and bees and golf course ), or great 
omissions—no Bible, no prayer, no Sab- 
bath, But what helps to keep that win- 
dow clear through which we look to 
God and know his name? Daily prayer 
in the name of Christ, daily meditation 
on some aspect of his life and teachings, 
a sincere effort to apply his principles 
to daily work, permitting his spirit to 
influence what we think and say. Con- 
stant association with those who are try- 
ing to do his will helps, too. If we mb 
elbows with none but those who ar 
unconcerned for spiritual things, we 
tend to become more and more like 
them. To keep the window of faith 
clean, we need to rub elbows with the 
people of God. This does not mean to 
withdraw from the world, for Jesus 
said, “They that are whole need nota 
physician; but they that are sick” (Luke 
5:31). The danger is that of letting 
others draw us into the ways of the 
world instead of our drawing them into 
the ways of Christ. If the window is al- 
ways kept clear, our vision of 
through Christ will always be com 
pelling. 


Scripture Readings 


First Day: Exodus 3:13-22. I am that I am. 

Second Day: Genesis 32:22-30. Tell me thy 
name. 

Third Day: Judges 13:15-20. What is thy name? 

Fourth Day: I Kings 8:27-30. Heaven and the 
heaven of heavens 

Fifth Day: John 1:14-18. No one hath seen God 

Sixth Day: I Timothy 6:11-16. Whom no maa 
hath seen. 

Seventh Day: Isaiah 55:1-9. My ways higher thao 
yours. 

Eighth Day: Romans 11:33-36. How unsearchable 
his ways. 

Ninth Day: Philippians 2:1-10. A name abo 
every name. « 

Tenth Day: John 14:8-11. He that hath seen mé 

Eleventh Day: John 10:22-30. I and my Father 

Twelfth Day: II Corinthians 5:16-21. God was 
in Christ. 

Thirteenth Day: II Corinthians 4:1-6. God's got 
in Christ’s face. 

Fourteenth Day: Acts 17:22-34. The unknow) 


god. 
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EDITORIAL COMMENT By Wilbur La Roe, Jr. 
— 


Juvenile Delinquency and the Christian Conscience 





N JANUARY Senator Robert C. Hendrickson of 

New Jersey, chairman of the Senate’s Subcom- 
mittee on Juvenile Delinquency, reported to the 
Senate that our nation is “waging a losing battle 
against juvenile delinquency.” That the problem is 
serious enough to justify a Congréssional inquiry is 
alarming, but the fact that the able chairman of this 
subcommittee feels that the battle is being lost should 
shock the Christian conscience and stir the churches 
to action. 


Dr. Martha M. Eliot, chief of the Children’s 
Bureau under Mrs. Oveta Culp Hobby, Secretary of 
Health, Education, and Welfare, advises us that over 
a million children ran afoul of the law in 1952, repre- 
senting an increase in juve nile delinquency of 29 per 
cent in a four-year period during which the youth 
population increased only 6 per cent. 


An alarming aspect of the problem is that most 
crimes committed by youth are not of an innocent 
type, but as serious as those committed by adults. The 
FBI reports that, in 232 cities during ‘1952, in the 
under-twenty-one age group there were 14,023 ar- 
rests for burglary, or 61 per cent of the total burglary 
arrests for all ages; 18,710 arrests for larceny, 47 per 
cent; 717 for rape, 35 per cent; and 1,461 for aggra- 
vated assault, 12 per cent. 


It was my privilege during a twelve-year period 
to be a member of a board of parole and to study 
several thousand criminals, many of them young. 
This experience tells me that while there is no single 
cause of delinquency, by far the most prolific cause 
is a feeling of insecurity on the part of young offend- 
ers. Among the factors contributing to the feeling of 
insecurity are poverty; liquor in the home; father 
coming home drunk; strained relationships between 
parents, often accompanied by harsh language and 
quarrels in the presence of the children—all these 
things generate fear and help to lay the foundations 
for antisocial attitudes and for crimes. Many children 
are insecure, because they are not loved. It is not 
surprising that reliable studies of juvenile offend- 
ers show that in many inadequate homes there are 
signs of insecurity and delinquency before age eight. 
Instead of casting too critical an eye upon our youth, 
we adults would do well to stop and think what kind 
of world we have built for our young people to live 
in—a world so full of tensions and strife that it is 
difficult enough even for us grownups to feel com- 
pletely secure. 


Poverty and wretchedness play their terrible part. 
I recall a fine lad of eighteen from a miserable home 
who had never owned a new suit of clothes in his life. 
He fell in love with a fine girl and, being ashamed to 
have her see him in his shabby clothes, he stole a 
suit. His crime, although of course inexcusable, 
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seemed to me to be somewhat analagous to that of a 
father who finds himself unable to provide food for 
his family and who steals food. Our system of free 
enterprise which I have often defended has certain 
loopholes in it, one of which is the suffering caused 
when honest and willing men cannot find work. Pov- 
erty and poor housing, although important contrib- 
uting factors, have less effect on delinquency than do 
certain other non-Christian factors. What a tribute 
to Christianity it is that most juvenile delinquency 
can be attributed to factors that are definitely un- 
christian! 


The Senate Subcommittee received a valuable re- 
port by two experts, Professor Sheldon Glueck and 
his wife, who had examined 500 delinquent and 500 
nondelinquent boys. They found that a majority of 
the parents of the 500 delinquent boys drank to 
excess and had criminal records. What can be ex- 
pected of children from homes of that type? 


What can church people do about this whole 
matter? It serves no useful purpose to tell them to 
build Christian homes, because they are trying to do 
that. Where the Church fails, in my opinion, is in 
not reaching out effectively into the great areas of 
human need. The roots of juvenile delinquency lie 
outside the Church. If we are to deal effectively with 
this problem we must find a way of reaching out 
beyond the church walls. The best way to do this, 
in my opinion, is to support vigorously the social 
education and action program of our Church. It dis- 
tresses me beyond words to see so many ministers 
and so many sessions and even so many presbyteries 
apparently not taking social education and action 
seriously. This means that they are neglecting the 
most potent available method of reaching out beyond 
the Church and striking at the roots of crime. We 
must carry Christ into the places where unwholesome 
and cruel conditions are not only denying to our 
precious young people the abundant life in Christ, 
but even denying to them human love and decent 
living conditions. An intelligent and effective pro- 
gram of social education and action in the local 
church is our finest instrument for combatting this 
evil, including effective support to legislation: (a) to 
provide so-called family courts which specialize in 
skilled handling of domestic problems, including di- 
vorce; (b) to establish juvenile courts in every mu- 
nicipality; (c) to strengthen our public-school system 
and improve the quality and compensation of teach- 
ers; (d) to prevent the mixing of youthful and hard- 
ened adult prisoners in our penal institutions; (e) 
to put an end to the invasion of our homes by liquor 
advertisements and injurious crime stories; (f) to 
abolish slums; (g) to make it a misdemeanor for par- 
ents to maintain home conditions where immorality 
and neglect therein contribute in a substantial way to 
delinquency of the children. 
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Tt is a time when a man and 
a woman reach their tallest 
Stature as parents. ts 


“Mothers and fathers can certainly take the lead—but watch that a 
By Betty Ormsbee Mould child has chance to participate.” 


Hy don’t more homes have profitable to them.” Bravo—a never-fail 
family worship? In Part I cure for freedom. 
of this article (P.L., Feb- In one interviewed home, the family 
ruary 20), we shot arrows _ is kept around the dinner table to read 
at several targets: the from the Bible—the parents use sugges- 
times, the Church, the abuses in the tions in the curriculum magazines and 
home, the make-up of the family. But in books like Thoughts of God for Boys 
let's shoot one at ourselves, straight into and Girls. If parents seriously intend to 
that quiet feeling of guilt that most of do something in worship, they don't 
us have. Ready? If we cared enough have to find novel or spectacular means 
about family worship, our homes would _ to begin. Basically, it is being joined in 
have it. Francis of Assisi, old and ill, prayer—with a short Bible reading and 
urged: “Let us begin, brethren, to serve perhaps a few words of comment. 
our Lord God, for until now we lave No matter what “manner” we choose, 
made little progress.” we must be sure every member feels 
Custom-build worship for your fam- encompassed by worship at some time. 
ily. Perhaps use the aids suggested here, One man told us in our interview that 
but never stay in a rut, Today I heard he never went to breakfast as a child 
three children describing what they without passing “dad’s chair and table,” 
thought was the worst meal possible. where his father was absorbed in private 
It was a plate of white fish, white pota- devotions—a good memory for any child. 
toes, white cauliflower. Monotonous “But,” said the man, “the worship be- 
worship can be equally pallid and dis- longed to him alone. We, at least to our 
tasteful. young minds, were clearly excluded. 
A mother, one of the score of Presby- He was one of the anointed, and we 
terian parents I interviewed recently, were not—not even Mother, rushing 
said that if she finds they are “force- back and forth with oatmeal and eggs.” 
feeding” a worship service to unwilling Parents who have decided to try 
children, they skip it for a few days, something different have frequently 
then try something new. Rather than come up with imaginative plans. One 
bend the family around a form of wor- family made sure that every possible 
ship, bend the worship to fit the family. domestic event was centered in worship 
The wise monk, Thomas a Kempis, sug- —the start of vacation, a birthday, good 
gested: “All may not use one manner of health after illness, a new job, any effort 
exercise, but one in one manner, another in the community, going on a trip, start- 
in another manner, as they feel most ing school, any special recognition. How 


the list could grow! Can’t you see young- 
sters beginning to expect and accept 
the emphasis? 

Another family, now hatched and 
scattered, had remarkable success for 
several years with a period from four 
to six every Sunday. The time belonged 
exclusively to the family. Neighbors and 
friends soon got the idea, “Outsiders” 
felt it an honor to be included occasion- 
ally. It was not called family worship, 
although it usually included hymns and 
Bible reading, but not always. Perhaps 
the family read aloud or shared pr- 
grams, Supper at six was part of it. It 
was a being-together time with priority 
over everything else. It met that par 
ticular family’s need for several years. 

One Great Hour of Sharing was the 
dramatic focus of another family’s wor 
ship. It was a_ yearly experience 
stretched over the many weeks, All of 
them made a big thing of putting the 
money aside for a gift; they took infinite 
pains to go into the meaning of a Chris 
tian concern for other people. Actually, 
it was an annual dedication of the fam- 
ily. One young boy, exposed within the 
family to the meaning of Easter, sho 
a poignant awareness as, in his prayet 
on Good Friday, he told God not to 
worry, 

Most of us, dreaming our beautiful 
dreams of a perfect setup, include daily 
worship, A conference of parents meet- 
ing to thrash out this problem a 
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Hout dissent on one point: that after 
sper was the best possible time for 
family to worship together. No 
ins to catch, no school bell to ring, no 
to feed, no socks to hunt, Hunger, 
told uniter of families, has done its 
ok and we are one. 
js a blessing at meals a place for 
wmateurs” or brand-new families to be- 
in? It surely is. And it is the time not 
» use a set prayer, unless it be the 


id's Prayer now and then. It is a 


wural beginning point for informal 
myer. Mothers and fathers can cer- 
binly take the lead but watch that a 
hild has plenty of chances. If a child 
is himself speechless, ask a question: 
or what shall we thank God?” and 
he words will probably flow. 
Stories that come out of children’s 
mbled blessings are hilarious, but it’s 
til too bad it happens. My own broth- 
romped through a couplet that 
wnded to me like authentic Hebrew: 


“Dear Jesus: 
Help this fooblee take 
Toodle us good. 
Amen.” 


old uncle muttered a prayer for 
hirty years that remains to his family 
» unsolved mystery. Hunger caused 
ie first example, but should not account 
w the second. Clear, thoughtful bless- 
ws can let even the very young catch 
gimpse of eternal verities, when we 
lank God for the turn of seasons, for 
e secureness that day will follow 
ight, when we confess that all of us 
me not good all the time, that we all 
pend upon God’s love. If spontaneous 
yer does not develop here, then 
e? James Ellenwood says, “There 
sonly one piece of advice to give about 
mayer: Try it.” 
Carefully nurtured, these prayers can 
te families a language for moments 
it would otherwise lie silent. At sup- 
last month a seventeen-year-old boy, 
i typically shies away from the sen- 
mental, thanked God for his dad on 
s parent's birthday, for his special 
alities as a father, and prayed for 
mtinuance of his good work. How and 
tre else could a very young man have 
messed these thoughts? 
Bedtime is a place for the youngest 
bsend out feelers, too, toward family 
uship. “When Gary was seven he set 
sback on our heels one night. with 
Why tell God anything when he knows 
hing?’ We got books of children’s 
yers and bridged that gap because 
loved to read his own.” The child 
musicians, Gary also “likes to sing 
Amens with descending cadence. It 
his idea.” 
The parents’ conference offered two 
mM rules for that special time when 
‘family can relate itself to God”: 
L Do not have a long service; set a 
limit. 
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2. Allow children to participate in 
all family devotions. 

So far so easy, But when the family 
stretches its age range from crib to col- 
lege, how can it worship together? 
When the teenager looks superior as we 
fit worship to the first grade, or the first 
grader fidgets, glassy-eyed, as we catch 
high-school interest? Several families 
claim it can’t, in the true sense, and that 
the age to accommodate is the oldest 
most of the time. 

The lifeblood of worship is the ma- 
terial we elect to use. None of us is a 
self-starter in this business. Our thoughts 
do not automatically become lyric, 
noble, or stimulating simply because we 
want to worship. Classic Bible passages, 
prayers that are the distillation of spirits 
that have been sensitive to God, affect 
us as does good conversation with a 
treasured friend. 

There is so much excellent material 
for worship we could never exhaust it. 
Some will be listed at the end of this 
article. In many homes children of pri- 
mary age use their illustrated reading 
books. Juniors can follow along in their 
curriculum “Day by Day.” Make each 
time as inviting and continuously inter- 
esting as scenes from a train in a new 
land, 

And what will happen if we do 
achieve family worship? Without slip- 
ping into sentimental extolling, those 
who practice it know that it is a solvent 


of tensions, a humbler of proud or re- 
sentful attitudes, a moment when love 
can clarify and heal and bind. In the 
family the idea becomes rooted that the 
practice of prayer is indispensable in 
Christian life and growth. It is a time 
when a man and a woman reach their 
tallest stature as parents. 

Douglas V. Steere says it “is simply 
a form of waking up out of a dull sleep 
in which our life has been spent in half- 
intentions, half-resolutions, half-crea- 
tions, half-loyalties, and a becoming 
actively aware of the real character of 
that which we are and of that which we 
are over against.” 


LBERT Schweitzer had a stern 
father of the Prussian school. 
Nevertheless, he got from 
his parents the feeling that 
the family did not possess 

him but rather released him into God's 
needy, big world, to be used by Him. 
Creative worship can impel a child out 
of himself, beyond his family circle into 
a path of Christian concern. 

In the movie How Green Was My 
Valley the young boy asks his friend 
and minister sitting out on the hillside, 
“But what is prayer?” “Prayer,” an- 
swered. the man, “is thinking straight 
before God”—and let’s add—together, as 
a family. 





It doesn't help when Father rolls up his shirt sleeves and assumes the 
look of—“This hurts me more than it does you.” 








WORSHIP IS A FAMILY AFFAIR 





ue Christian heritage is rich in 

Bible passages and prayers 

which have proved themselves 

of exceptional value to humans. 

We call them classics—like I 
Corinthians 13 or the prayer beginning, 
“Almighty God, unto whom all hearts 
are open.” Yet many of us remain un- 
necessarily poor in our worship resources 
by failure to know and use the very best 
in our tradition. This is acutely so when 
it comes to family worship. Can our 
families recite the Beatitudes or even 
the Twenty-third Psalm without fum- 
bling? 

Things listened to with great recog- 
nition or said in unison with meaning 
are priceless builders of the spiritual 
life of the individual and family. Why 
couldn't every family develop a simple 
repertoire of worship to be used over 
and again with deepening value and 
delight? Every family must create its 
own worship, but the following samples 
are sterling guides. 


Scripture for Age Groups 





This is a sketchy “such as” list for 
parents that suggests some of the typ- 
ically great Bible sayings. 


Nursery: 

No conscious effort here to teach 
verses. Let the child hear simple ones 
like those listed in the nursery manual, 
When They Are Three. 


Kindergarten: 

Psalm 107:1, “O give thanks unto the 
Lord, for he is good.” - 

Mark 10:14, “Let the children come 
to me.” (RSV) 

Psalm 122:1, “I was glad when they 
said unto me, Let us go into the 
house of the Lord.” 

Psalm 54:4, “God is my helper.” (RSV) 

I John 4:7, “Let us love one another.” 


Primary: 

Psalm 4:7, “Thou hast put gladness in 
my heart.” 

Psalm 56:3, “What time I am afraid, 
I will trust in thee.” 

Zechariah 8:16, “Speak ye every man 
the truth to his neighbor.” 

I Corinthians 3:9, “We are fellow 
workmen for God.” (RSV) 

Bible passages: Psalms 23, 100; The 
Christmas Story—Luke 2:8-14; The 
Shema, Deuteronomy 6:4-5, and the 
Two Great Commands, Matthew 
22:37-39; The Golden Rule, Luke 
6:31. 


A Few Suggestions 


Juniors: 

All previous material and: Psalms 
such as 1, 8, 24, 67, 121; The Wise Men: 
Matthew 2:1-2, 7-11; The Good Samari- 
tan: Luke 10:25-37; Romans 10:13-15; 
Matthew 25:34-40; The Easter Story; 
Jesus’s Statement of Mission: Luke 
4:14-21. 


Junior High: 

All previous material and: The Be- 
atitudes; I Corinthians, chapter 13; John 
20:1-9; The True Vine, John 15;1-12; 
Psalms 19 and 27, 


Scripture need not be perfectly mem- 
orized, If it is read simply and rever- 
ently, it is surprising how much minds 
will retain of passages frequently heard. 
Sometimes read a passage which is best 
known in the King James Version from 
another translation, such as Moffatt, the 
Revised Standard, or Phillips’ Letters 
to Young Churches. 


Prayers 
———— 


With younger children it is best to 
use no formal prayers with the possible 
exception of the Lord’s Prayer. Parents 
can suggest: “For what should we thank 
God?” “About what should we pray?” 
From there encourage the child to form 
his own prayer. Around the age of nine 
is about the earliest that formal or classi- 
cal prayers should be introduced, since 
there are not many that can be well 
understood before then. Even so, some 
will take explaining. Prayers like the 
following, mixed in frequently with 
spontaneous prayers by different mem- 
bers of the family, should enrich the 
child more surely in his Christian heri- 
tage. 


“Teach us, good Lord, to serve thee.” 
—Book of Common Worship, page 97 


“O loving Father, bless our home, that 
we may all be happy in thy love, and 
in our love for each other. Make us 
loyal and generous, ready to help and 
quick to forgive. May Jesus, thy Son, 
be our loved and honored Guest, shar- 
ing our joys and comforting our sorrows. 
May thy loving spirit rule our hearts 
and lips by thetlaw of kindness. O lov- 
ing Father, make us all thy true and 
happy children, and fill this house with 
the gladness of thy Presence.” 

—From Prayers New & OLp 
(Forward Movement Publications) 


When your child gets to be about 
thirteen, and a church member, gradu- 
ally insert some harder but very great 


prayers of the Church like the = | 


“O God, with whom there is no 
ness.” —Book of Common Worship, f 
365. = 

“Eternal God, in whose perfect Ring. 
dom.”—Book of Common Worship, page 
330. “ 

“Almighty and most merciful God, 
we acknowledge and confess.”—Book of 
Common Worship, page 39. 


“O Lord, our Christ, may we havethy 
mind and thy spirit; make us instm. 
ments of thy peace; where there is 
hatred, let us sow love; where there is 
injury, pardon; where there is discord 
union; where there is doubt, faith; 
where there is despair, hope; wher 
there is darkness, light; and wher 
there is sadness, joy. O divine Master, 
grant that we may not so much seek 
to, be consoled, as to console; to be wu. 
derstood, as to understand; to be loved, 
as to love; for it is in giving that we te. 
ceive; it is in pardoning that we ar 
pardoned; and it is in dying that we 
are born to eternal life.”—FRancts oF 
Assist (from The Hymnal for Youth, 
Westminster Press) 


Hymns 


The Doxology and Gloria Patri are 
known by everyone in a family that likes 
to sing. Choose hymns with words with 
in range of the child’s understanding 
A safe guide is to use only those which 
he will encounter in Sunday church 
school and are in his graded hymnal or 
listed in the curriculum magazines 
throughout the lessons. 


Devotional Publications 





The Imitation of Christ, by Thomas 
a Kempis (next to the Bible in devo- 
tional material) 

Today 

The Upper Room 

Five Minutes a Day, by Robert E. Speer 
(Westminster, 1943) 

Living Abundantly (1944), Living Cre 
atively (1932), Living Pra 
(1941), by Kirby Page and published 
by Farrar 

Books by E. Stanley Jones. 
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Some Time .Every Day, by Mabel Af. 


Niedermeyer (Bethany Press, 1948) 
Thoughts of God for Boys and 

by Edith F. Welker and Aimée 4 

Barber (Harper, 1948) 
Christian Faith and Life Curriculum 
magazines 
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Proof of the amazing vitality of the Korean Church 
is its emphasis on evangelism, which has won it many 
new members. A moving episode in new film Korean 
Victory records an approach as direct as that of the 
first-eentury disciples. One of the 1,000 trained 
Bible women (left) preaches and distributes tracts 
in the market place, crossroads of community life. 


Korean 
Victory 


Punctuated by the roar of gunfire and the rumble of tanks, 
the opening sequences of the Board of Foreign Missions’ new 
film would seem to render incongruous its titlke—Korean 
Victory. Glimpses of an infantry charge, of refugees fleeing 
south from the Communist hordes, of shattered homes and 
churches, would appear to prove war's utter futility. But 
throughout the film, one stirring episode after another sug- 
gests that perhaps something more lasting than the mere 
military triumph has emerged from the conflict. 


An elderly Korean in the Bible woman’s audience scrutinizes a portion of the Gospels, printed in his own tongue. His hat 
indicates mourning. Perhaps he, too, will find solace, and after a while preach to those who will take the time to listen. 
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Korean Victory... | = 


A poignant sequence in the new film documents 
one segment of the American Church's mission in 
Korea. A relic of man’s brutality to man, a hidden 
land mine, maims little Youngja, a real Korean young- 
ster who appears frequently in earlier scenes, She is 
rushed to Presbyterian-supported Severance Hospital 
in Seoul, which provides prosthetic limbs for some 





of the estimated 30,000 Korean amputees. The prob- 
ing eye of the camera records memorable steps in 
Youngja’s treatment: her operation, American and 
Korean doctors making preliminary measurements of 
the stump, a Korean woodworker painstakingly plan- 
ing her artificial leg, a nurse quietly urging her to 
take her first step. 

Some viewers, who have never been brought face 
to face with such tragedy, may react rather squeam- 
ishly to the film’s frank description, But others will 
be moved when they see Youngja’s fellow amputees 
encouraging her by showing how they use their new 








limbs—and by her tremulous smile as she walks home Pg a iy there end es mong) 4 a limb through 
with her family. American Christians will be grateful onan 74 Seaiediin to P ae sn 2 Hospital in Seoul. Trouiallt 
for the part they played in her recovery through their she had questioned her sister’s sacrificial offering to the Chureh, 
participation in the 1952 and 1953 One Great Hour 

of Sharing. 
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“It takes courage to learn to walk all over again, but Youngja’s father, once too proud to be a Christian, is humbly 
there are others to keep you company.” Watching grateful when he sees how a Church institution has helped his 
this small boy use his new leg, Youngja begins to hope- daughter. Later, he joins his family in a worship meetiné 
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fom adversity, triumph 


documentary approach of Korean Victory transports its 
ace to wartime and post-truce Korea, Filmed on the war- 
m peninsula, its muted technicolor tones reproduce with 
ling clarity the somber landscapes and villages. Con- 
ating to the atmosphere of realism is the unself-conscious 
amg of the Korean Christians and missionary personnel 
ise roles carry the thread of the story. A camera-crew of 
ie film’s producer, Missions Visualized, Inc., spent six weeks 
the cities and remote villages of South Korea photographing 
be Christian community and the combat scenes. Technical 
was the Reverend W. Burton Martin, secretary of the 
fio-Visual Division of the Board of Foreign Missions; 
iid E. Young was executive producer. 


While Korean Victory does not underestimate the work of 
festant missions, it stresses that the Koreans are doing the 
luk of the reconstruction themselves: “Congregations across 
te lands are rebuilding their churches literally from the 
goind up. To their meager earnings, which help buy mater- 
ia, they are adding the work of their own hands, Theirs is 
devotion that is as deep as their aspirations are high.” This 
atement by the narrator is graphically demonstrated in a 
mecession of scenes showing a congregation rebuilding its 
smctuary, from rubble to completed edifice, 


The film underscores the stewardship of the Korean Chris- 
In an impressive scene depicting a New Year's Eve 
Mice, the women of a congregation come forward and make 
gifts of money, rice, and even a live rooster. The sacri- 
mature of many of the gifts is typified by teenage Soonja’s 
the money that was to buy her new clothes to replace 
fworn ones. Youngja, her younger sister, thinking only of 
family’s need, remonstrates, but this objection is mild 
lared to the blast the girls’ father makes later. The pastor 
to return the contribution, but the skeptical parent 
then states, “Very well, she may make her foolish 
te, but be sure that she will go without the clothing the 
y might have purchased.” The film’s narrator comments, 
Belflessness such as Soonja’s will the new Church be built.” 
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Sequence centered around this minister’s pastoral calls 
Mes the viewer into narrow byways, farmyards, and dis- 
i-person sectors. Often accompanied by one or another 
congregation members, he visits both refugee families 
in pathetic hovels and a few still well-to-do families, 
but of gratitude for being spared from disaster give gen- 
Msly to the less fortunate. It was on one of these visitations 
lm Youngja walked past an abandoned Russian tank into 
Ridden mine field (see opposite page). 


so 


a 


4 


Throughout the film glimpses of early morning devotions, 
institutes, and Sunday worship services buttress the 
ect of the film’s conclusion: “The strength of the Korean 
: lies in the dedicated lives and the courageous hearts 
is members, Adversity has not defeated them; rather, in 
Wersity, they have conquered. Because a devastating war has 
the land asunder, they need the help of Christian friends 
mind the world. As we extend that help, we may yet claim 
victory in Korea—a victory more lasting than a military 

for this is the victory, even our faith.” 
—Mary ANN GEHRES 


ARCH 6, 1954 


A refugee family, which has been welcomed by a near- 
by congregation, waits for a call from the minister. 


Soonja visits one of the 1,700 churches destroyed 
during the fighting. A graphic sequence in Korean 
Victory depicts the rebuilding of such a sanctuary. 
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Frank W. Price 


Men: 
Chicago, Here We Come 


This year, for the first time, the Na- 
tional Council of Presbyterian Men is 
holding two annual conventions. But it 
looks like even two annual meetings 
won't be enough for the fast-growing 
mens organization. 

On February 14, the Council wound 
up a successful gathering in Sacra- 
mento, California, for laymen from 
seven far-western states (for a report on 
this meeting, see page 16). And on Fri- 
day, March 19, Presbyterian Men from 


Presbyterian 


Rex S. Clements 


David B. Cassat 


every part of the nation will return to 
Chicago's famous Palmer House for the 
seventh straight year to attend the reg- 
ular annual meeting of the Council. 

At Chicago last year, a record-break- 
ing total of more than 2,600 men took 
part in the Council sessions. Attendance 
at the Sacramento meeting last month 
was a healthy 1,000. But, judging from 
advance registrations for this month’s 
Chicago conference, another record- 
breaker is a certainty. At least 3,000 
are expected, but the meeting planners 
won't be surprised if the total comes 
closer to 4,000. 


Luther W. Youngdahl 








Glenn W. Moore 


The Chicago convention, like the 
Sacramento meeting will include seven 
hours of “Talk-It-Over” sessions on the 
work of the Council and the Church and 
a number of special addresses. 

Dr. Rex Stowers Clements, pastor of 
the Bryn Mawr Presbyterian Chureh, 
Bryn Mawr, Pennsylvania, will be the 
keynote speaker on the 19th, following 
a report by Council secretary Merle €. 
Jones and an address by Men’s president 
Arthur M. Bannerman. 

On Friday afternoon, past president 
David W. Proffitt and Dr. Robert M. 
Skinner, pastor of the Presbyterian 
Church in Westfield, New Jersey, will 
address the delegates. Judge Luther W. 
Youngdahl of W ashington, D.C., Le 


theran leader and former governor of Indi 


Minnesota, will talk at a luncheon meet- 
ing on Saturday. Dr. Glenn W. Moore, 
secretary of the General Council of the 
Presbyterian Church’s General Assem- 
bly, and Dr. Arnold H. Lowe, pastor of 
Minneapolis’s Westminster Presbyterian 
Church—host to last year’s General AS 
sembly—will deliver addresses Saturday 
evening. 

Early Sunday morning, the Gener 
Assembly Moderators of the Presbyter- 
ian Churches U.S.A, and U.S.—Dr. Joho 
A. Mackay and Dr. Frank W. Price- 
will officiate at the Presbyterian Mens 
traditional Communion service. New 
Council officers will be installed Sunday 
morning before a closing worship s 
vice at which Dr. Mackay will preach 
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Devotional leaders for the convention | 
be former General Assembly Vice-| 
derator Charles H. Albers of Chicago | 
1A. E. Aitchison of Cascade, Iowa. | 
sther feature of the three-day gath- 
g will be group singing led by Dr. 
¢s L. Harris of Syracuse, New York, 
ind Dr. Glen E. Morrow of Rochester, 
York. The McCormick Seminary | 
Quartet will sing during the sessions 


Benn 
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Women Mark Annual 
WWorld Day of Prayer 
fA program begun sixty-seven years 
gas a Day of Prayer in the United 
Kites is now a worldwide observance. 
iiginally sponsored by the Women’s 
rd of Home Missions of the Presby- 
Church U.S.A., the Day of Prayer 
adopted in Canada in 1920, and 
m years later became the World 
‘of Prayer, an interdenominational 
wance. Today, the women’s ser- 
fis supplemented by noon services 
asiness people; services in factor- 
olleges, universities, and hospitals; 
in some places evening community- 
services, 
This month, on March 5, more than 
9,000 communities in 113 countries 
ike the—fad possessions will participate in the 
e seveapogram, which was prepared by the 
on thebte Sarah Chakko, of India (see P.L.., 
rch and §feb. 20, °54). This year’s theme is “That 
They May Have Life.” Services will be- 
astor of fgin on the Tonga Islands—the first land 
Church, Bvest of the international date line—and 
be theffentinue throughout the day around the 
llowing Gvorld, closing with the observance on 
lerle €.§% Lawrence Island, Alaska. Many ra- 
esident Sitio stations plan to open and close the 
World Day of Prayer with the Call to 
esident Prayer. 
vert Mf The offering of the day is divided be- 
yyterian §iween the Division of Foreign Missions 
*y, wilfad the Division of Home Missions of 
her W. ithe National Council of Churches. It is 
., Luff be used for work among American 
mor offlndians, in low-income farm commun- 
1 meet: ities, among migrants, and for various 
Moore, § projects in many foreign countries. 


of the 
ro Presbyterian Union: 
L 

The Plan Is Ready 


yterian 

ral As§ This month the nation’s three major 

turday{ Presbyterian Churches — U.S.A., U.S., 
ad United—will get a good look at one | 


‘eneral of the most important documents ever | 













sbyter- feted to them—the Plan of Union| 
r. John fr a united Church. 
Price-f Final revisions in the Plan were made| 


Mens 
New 
unday 
p se 
each. 


month in Cincinnati at a meeting of | 
joint union negotiating committee | 
tithe three bodies. A first printing of| 
5000 copies of the 313-page Plan is | 


g readied now for distribution to} 
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What Joy to know 
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& 
Your Financial Security y 


—.. 





Perhaps you too have often asked yourself, what can 
I do for our boys in military camps, in hospitals, in foreign 
service, on the high seas—for refugees, prisoners and other 
spiritually needy? 


One answer is to support the work of the American 
Bible Society, which is dedicated to the translation of the 
Holy Scriptures in all dialects and languages, and to their 
world-wide distribution without note or comment, wherever 
they are needed, in cooperation with all- denominations. 


You aid this vital Christian Cause when you buy an 
American Bible Society Annuity Agreement, which not only 
provides you with an excellent return on your money—bet- 
ter than you can get from many stocks and bonds—but with 
a safe, fixed income that you will always be able to depend 
upon the rest of your life. 


Why not‘learn more of this Christian Plan which pro- 
vides for your future security and at the same time helps 
spread God’s Word? Send for the free explanatory book- 
let, “A Gift That Lives.” 








r ee mee eee eee =e_ Ee ee eT ee eT ee eB ee ew aE ee ae ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee = 
American Bible Society, 450 Park Avenue, New York 22, N. Y. 
1 pvbersy Please send me, without obligation, your booklet PL-1 entitled r 
I Today “A Gift That Lives.” } 
| Without l 

et IES CNET AS NOE Te a SS OLE SRR ES EPUB Ea FT it 
i 

FEN EE TOE AY OOO ERO LTE IS ITE ED SN oe EEE ! 
i 
, 3°) ett Rae RAT ELC ak State ibecestpaceacak . 
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Greeting Mr. and Mrs. Franz von Hammerstein (at right) upon their arrival in 
New York are, from left: the Reverend Andrew Sebben, who holds the von Hammer- 
steins’ year-old son; Dr. Charles T. Leber, general secretary of the Board of 
Foreign Missions; and Miss Mae Ross Taylor, eastern area secretary of the Board. 


the ministers of the three denominations, 
The initial copies of this printing will 
probably be sent out this week. Provi- 
sions will later be made for individual 
Presbyterians to receive the Plan and 
information about it. 

In brief, the Plan calls for the forma- 
tion of a new 3,500,000-member Pres- 
byterian Church of the United States. 
The Plan will be studied for the next 
two months by church leaders and then 
will be submitted to the General As- 
semblies of the three bodies. 

This spring the Assemblies will prob- 
ably vote to send the Plan down to 
presbyteries for action. The presbyteries 
of the Churches will submit their votes 
to the 1955 General Assemblies. If union 
is voted, the Plan calls for a uniting as- 
sembly of the new Church in Washing- 
ton, D.C.. on May 26, 1956, the 
ninety-eighth anniversary of the organi- 
zation of the United Presbyterian 
Church. 

The joint union negotiating com- 
mittee recommended at its Cincinnati 
meeting February 4 that presbyteries 
take plenty of time to study the Plan 
before they vote. The joint group sug- 
gested that presbytery standing com- 
mittees study and report on the Plan 
before voting, and that a vote on union 
might best be taken sometime after 
January 1, 1955. A further suggestion 
calls for invitation of representatives 
from the other negotiating churches to 
share in presbytery discussions of the 
union proposa 
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German Pastor to Serve 
Chureh in New Jersey 


A young German pastor who was im- 
prisoned in Buchenwald and Dachau be- 
cause of his family’s opposition to Hitler, 
arrived in New York last month to serve 
as a fraternal worker or missionary to 
the United States. The Reverend Franz 
von Hammerstein will become associate 
pastor of the First Presbyterian Church 
of Perth Amboy, New Jersey. Until re- 
cently Mr. von Hammerstein was as- 
sistant pastor of an Evangelical church 
in the Western Sector of Berlin. 

He is the second European minister 
to be brought to this country by thé 
Board of Foreign Missions, which is seek- 
ing to effect more exchanges of this 
type. The first fraternal worker to come 
here under this plan was M. Jacques 
Beaumont, a French pastor who is work- 
ing with Christian students at the Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin. 

Mr. von Hammerstein is a graduate of 
the University of Goettingen and Bethel 
Theological School in Germany and has 
done two years’ graduate study in this 
country at Chicago Theological Semi- 
nary, A former assistant to Bishop Otto 
Dibelius of the German Evangelical 
Church, Mr. von Hammerstein at Perth 
Amboy will assist Dr. Andrew Sebben, 
pastor, in parish calling, work with 
men and young people, recruitment of 
new members, and ministry to industrial 
workers in the community. His wife and 
one-year-old son accompanied him. 


Western Area Laymen 
Meet in Sacramento 


From Boise, Idaho, from El 
California, from Klamath Falls, Or 
from Las Vegas, Nevada, and a hung 
other western towns and cities cam 
nearly a thousand laymen to the fig 
Western Area Meeting of the Nation 
Council of Presbyterian Men. Early oy 
the morning of Lincoln’s Birthday they 
were registering in the lobby of 
mento’s Hotel Senator. By the time Ga 
eral Assembly Moderator John @ 
Mackay pronounced the final benedip 
tion at 12:43 P.M. on St. Valentings 
Day, the laymen had heard thirteen full 
scale speeches, listened to one hundred 
forty-three anecdotes, laughed one hu 
dred forty-five times, attended six mam 
or-less intimate “Talk-It-Over” sessigng 
received the Sacrament of the Lords 
Supper, sung a score of hymns, give 
two offerings of $3,700.00 and $2500), 
listened to nine presentations (and the 
resultant encores) from the San Frap 
cisco Seminary Gospel team Quartet, 
shaken dozens of hands, sung a few 
“fellowship” songs, including “Under 
the Spreading Chestnut Tree” with 
gestures, slept twice in unfamiliar beds, 
and made up their minds that the next 
western area meeting would be bigger 
and better than the annual Chicago 
meetings which are parent to the Sacn- 
mento gathering. 

“Thy Kingdom Come . . . On Earth’ 
was printed across the face of the con- 
vention program, The same words from 
the Lord’s Prayer were proclaimed from 
the banner which hung above the in 
evitable speakers’ table. Moreover, the 
Lord’s Prayer itself was sung .a half 
dozen times by the hundreds of assem- 
bled male voices, directed by California's 
assistant director of finance, Fred W. 
Links. 

“Thy kingdom come . . . on earth” was 
the official theme of the Sacramento 
convention (and will be the theme of 
the March 19-21 Chicago meeting), but 
the most frequently repeated word was 
witness. All but two of the major 
speeches had witness in their titles, and 
Pasadena pastor Ganse Little chose Atts 
1:8 (. .. and ye shall be witnesses to 
me...) as the text for his address, 

Keynoter Little indicated that the as 
sembled laymen had no choice about 
witnessing, since “, . , all who claim to 
be Christ’s followers and disciples, all 
who bear his name, are witnesses to him 
—whether you like it or not.” Moreover, 
the clergyman told his audience it 
Sacramento’s Westminster Presbyterian 
Church, “Christian witnessing always 
involves self-denial. We cannot bear 
testimony to Christ and to self at 
same time, The one involves the contr 
diction of the other.” 
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Nearly « thousand West Coast Presbyterian laymen eat chicken dinner in Sacra- 


mento’s Governor's Hall on second evening of three-day western area meeting. 


From the church the men walked 
across Capitol Park to the Hotel Sena- 
tors Empire Room for lunch, more 
speeches, more singing, and detailed in- 
sructions on how a man could find out 
which of five groups he belonged to, and 
which of five less-than-large-enough 
noms he was to go to for his talk-it-over 
sssions. Before the weekend was over 
ach layman partook of the whole talk- 
itover menu, with an array of leader- 
ship from the representatives of the de- 
nomination’s Boards and agencies. 

“Mr. Chairman, I have a ques- 
tion .. .” was printed on sheets of paper 
distributed to the conferees. It was the 
lot of the leaders to answer the written 
questions which the men, huddling in 
goups of five, decided would be either 
most searching or most helpful. From 
New York had come Dr. Harold Bald- 
win of National Missions (“Your Wit- 
ness to America”), Dr. John T. Peters 
of Stewardship and Promotion (“Your 
Witness Through Stewardship”), Dr. 
John Corbin of Foreign Missions (“Your 
Witness Around the World”), and the 
Reverend Alfred H. Davies of Evange- 
lism (“Your Witness to Other Men”). 

Back in the Empire Room the men of 
the West heard Stated Clerk Eugene 
Garson Blake tell “How the Presby- 
tetian Church Works,” in which he af- 

ed the place of laymen in Presby- 
terian government; welcomed Modera- 
tor Mackay, who less than a week be- 
fore had preached i in Glasgow Cathedral 
and reported himself disturbed by a lack 

a sense of mission in the Church of 


Scotland; listened to manufacturer 
Thomas E, Whiteman belabor all his 
Marcu 6, 1954 


fellow Presbyterian laymen because giv- 
ing to General Assembly benevolence 
causes had risen only 1% 
in the six years of the National Council 
of Presbyterian Men; and delighted in| 
the anecdotal call of banker Frank M. 
Totton for enthusiasm for “our homes, 
our wives, our country, our Church, and 
our faith.” 

Best attended session was the dinner 
on Saturday night which required a trip 
by bus to Governor’s Hall. Men not free 
for the whole convention came and 
heard, among other things, retired Ad- 
miral Stanton W. Salisbury, former 
chief of Navy Chaplains, declare 
that “. . . while we debate Universal 
Military Training, we have universal 
military training: one million men enter 
the Armed Forces every year and one 
million others are discharged.” 


% cent per capita | 


















| 


Dr. | 


Glenn W. Moore, Secretary of the Gen- | 


eral Council, told the men about a spe- 


cial offering to be received in the | 
autumn for Presbyterian work among | 


service people. 

When the last parting guest had 
packed his bag and caught his train, 
men’s secretary Paul Moser and associ- 
ates James L. Getaz and Jay L. Bush sat 
amidst left-over printed matter, count- 
ing offerings, 
against _ tickets 
eaten. Layman Moser said, 
more here than we expected—more than 
we could really accommodate—and we 
think there'll be 
than ever before. We're doing all rig : 
in numbers, but what the Church i 
really waiting for is to see if we can | 
really witness to our faith.” 


balancing tickets sold | 
collected and meals | 
“We had | 


many more in Chicago | 


New Hearing Aid 
Without Tubes 


Costly B-Battery eliminated! All battery costs 
slashed 80%! Powered by 3 genuine 
Raytheon Transistors! Vacuum tubes ban- 
ished forever! For full information, use 
handy coupon below. No obligation whatso- 
ever. A postcard will do. 





[ Electronic Research Director 
Beltone Hearing Aid Co., Dept. 3333 
2900 W. 36th St., Chicago 32, Ill, 

Please rush complete facts on new miracle 
all-transistor tubeless hearing aid. 

















Fears fall before you 








YOU 
CAN 
CONQUER 


The New Book by 
Clarence E. 


when you walk with Christ... 





Macartney — 


Fear, temptation, loneliness, sor- 

* row—as surely as these exist, you 
can overcome them. How to find 
victory in worldly defeat, peace 
in tribulations, is the message of 
these thirteen chapters. 

Each chapter discusses a prob- 
lem we all must face. Each 
brings the strength and healing 
comfort of Christ’s eternal love 
—wise, understanding guidance 
to give your life new meaning, 
purpose, and determination. 





The Chapters 
Fear — Hate — Tempration — 


LONELINESS — WOUNDS OF THE 
Heart — Your Sorrow — Discour- 
AGEMENT — THe Mino — Tue Bopy 
— Your Trousie 
ROU NDINGS 


Your Sur- 
Your Past — Deata 





$2 At All 


Bookstores 


Abingdon 
Press 








NEWS 


sae 


IN LIVING ROOM of Kappa Kappa Gamma house, a women’s fraternity, Dr. Herrick LUNCHEON MEETING held at St. § 


Young, president of Western College for Women, holds evening discussion group. ing of speaker, Dr. John O. Nelson, af 


Religion in Education: 
A Campus Experiment 

During college years, a young per- 
son's ideas and values are apt to under- 
go considerable resifting. Students with 
a Christian background find in the 
campus Westminster Foundation pastor 
a ready source of information for their 
questions and doubts. But what of the 
nonchurchgoing students? In a state 
university where religion cannot be in- 
cluded in the curriculum, how can they 
come to realize that the Church has a 
place in their education? 

Campus pastors have experimented 
with a number of possible solutions, but 
probably the most successful attempt 
and certainly the most widespread—has 
been the annual religious emphasis 
week. Although local names of these 
events vary widely, the pattern is about 
the same: a series of addresses and dis- 
cussion groups conducted by well 
known educators, ministers, priests, and 
rabbis. At Ohio State University, which 
has one of the most ambitious “Religion 
in Life” week programs, these meetings 
take place in a variety of campus set- 
tings: in classrooms, in convocations of 
academic departments, in dormitory 

(Continued on page 20) 
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ad 
SOCIOLOGY CLASS hears Dr. Raymond V. Kearns, pastor of Broad Street Chureh, 
lecture on religion and family life. Instructor, Dr. C. A. Nisson, sits at left 


PrespyTerian Live 





t.§ 
Ison, of 


hureh, 
t left. 


, Live 


Episcopal Church ended in question- 
Yale Divinity School (second from left). 


(ONCERT by Columbus’s church choirs 
in Student Union building opened week. 
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ALASKA TOUR 


ALASKA TOUR 





ENJOY A PRESBYTERIAN CRUISE TO 
ALASKA 


CAN YOU go in 

June or August? 

Those who enrolled 

last Summer were 

enthusiastic; typical 

quotations: "Most 
efficient service” 

“superb trip, best I 

“friendly? congenial party” 

at low 


yng, 
3 
4 


ever had” 
“wonderful way to travel 
cruise cost.” 


Readers of “Presbyterian Life’’ are in- 
vited to write for our free illustrated 
travel folder: “Alaskan Cruise for Pres- 
byterians.” Please address 


M. M. GOODSILL, G. P. A. 
Northern Pacific 
914 N.P. Bidg. 


Railway 
St. Paul 1, Minn. 











AUTHORIZED 
PRESBYTERIAN ALASKA 
CRUISE 


JUNE 6—JUNE 14, 1954 


Reservations going fast 
CALL—WIRE—WRITE 
VAGABOND CRUISES 


and Travel Service 
1331 3rd Avenue, Seattle, Washington 
Phone SEneca 5995 











MEXICAN TOUR 








WORLD TOUR 





HOLY LAND — ALL EXPENSE 


SUMMER TOUR 
Eight Weeks 
With Dr. Wilbur M. Smith 
Lecturer and Instructor 


This famous Bible scholar and author of Peloubet's 
Select Notes will give 40 lectures averaging one a 
day while on tour concerning the history and signifi- 
cance of the places visited: Rome, Cairo, Antioch, 
Babylon, Sinai, D Jer: Pauline cities 
of Greece and Asia Miner, Galilee, Dead Sea and 
hundreds of other sites of Bible interest. 

Write for Folder 

Get full itinerary which includes many out-of-the- 
way exciting places and allows for stop overs and 
side tours as desired. Cost is moderate considering 
the de luxe character, the extent and advantages of 
the four. 

Write, 
particulars 
and Jerusalem showing Bible sites. 
act NOW! 


GRETZINGER woes TOURS 
ee Dinideen Calibette 





wire or phone collect for reservations. Full 
ladly given, Ask for free map of Palestine 
Party limited, 





Tel 
1383 Mar Vista Ave. 





STUDY TOUR 











FLYING COLLEGE 
SUMMER TOURS 


Operated with the cooperation of foreign 
universities and governments. 


AROUND THE WORLD 

AROUND SOUTH AMERICA 

Middle EAST SEMINAR’ 

EUROPE (3 tours) 

All tours make provision for an abundance of sight 
seeing in the all inclusive cost. Time for independ- 
ent travel too! 

Co-Educational — College Credit Optional — For 
Graduates, Undergraduates & Professional Persons. 
For details address: 

PROF. J. L. TARBELL 
LAFAYETTE COLLEGE, Easton, Pa. 














PRESBYTERIAN 
WORLD TOURS 


August 17 
$499, 


Toke wing this summer 
and treat yourselves to the memorable 
experience of a tour through the land of 
the ancient Mayans with its relics of colo- 
nial Spanish grandeur. See the magnificent 
landmarks of Mexico City and Guatemala, 
store up rich and lasting memories of the 
beauty of these colorful countries and 
peoples to the South. Yet above and beyond 
the romance of the tour, there is a PLUS 
for you — the spiritual lift one gets from 
seeing his local church in action in a dis- 
tant land through the consecrated lives of 
his missionaries. Write today for complete 
information and free booklet: 
and Guatemala”. Address: 


John Rosengrant 


PRESBYTERIAN WORLD TOURS 
























» Dational 


Every bride will cherish this lovely Bible 
she'll carry to the altar. It’s enduringly 
bound in washable White Simulated 
Leather, decoratively tooled in gold. 
Exceptional value, only $5.50 in attractive 
gift box a) 


mg XBP 
National BIBLES 


AT LEADING BIBLE STORES 
















GROWING 
SPIRITUALLY 


E. STANLEY 
JONES 


Daily 
guidance 
Christian 





ket 


by Dr ne 
ABUNDANT LIVING 
devotional reading for 
times 


Also 





PULPIT 


GOWN CHOIR 


Satisfaction in Every Stitch since 1912 





QUALITY FABRICS 
LASTING BEAUTY 
Write for catalog G6 
BENTLEY & SIMON - 
7 WEST 36 ST + NEW YORK 18, N.Y. 



















PEWS, PULPIT s CHANCEL 
——___— Purnilivre 


- « EARLY LIVERY - 
WRITE FOR CATALOGUE 


J.P REDINGTON & CO. 












NEWS 


and fraternity “firesides,” as well as in 
centers near the university maintained 
by denominations. To this year’s “RIL 
week” the campus religious organiza- 
tions invited and paid the expenses of 
nearly a score of churchmen and edu- 
cators who, in turn, gave their time for 
the event. Among them were five Pres- 
byterians: Dr. E. Harris Harbison, pro- 
fessor at Princeton University; Dr. 
Raymond Kearns, minister of the Broad 
Street Presbyterian Church, Columbus; 
Dr. John Oliver Nelson, professor at 
Yale Divinity School; Dr. Herrick B. 
Young, president of Western College 
for Women; and Dr. Keith Beebe, as- 
sistant dean of the Princeton University 
chapel. 

Addresses, far from dealing in gen- 
eralities, were aimed at the students’ 
immediate interests—life at the univer- 
sity, preparing for a vocation, and mak- 
ing a home. 

Dr. Nelson addressing a croup at the 
Westminster Foundation, advised the 
students of the necessity for “making a 
life, not a living.” He emphasized. that 
the word vocation, literally a calling, 
should not be limited to the Christian 
ministry. “It is the deepest kind of heresy 
to say that God is not interested in the 
life plans of everyone.” Dr. Nelson then 
presented four rules for judging the 













ON STEPS of Westminster Foundation, the Presbyterian center on campus, students 
discuss daily RIL meetings with the director, the Reverend Wilfred G. Sawyiet 














value of any occupation: “1. Does 
job do something important in society 
2. Does your job take the best vou em 


“ 
offer of your skill and will? 3. Does your 
job involve your treating people as chil. Jes 
dren of God? 4. Can I pray about gy a 
job on my job?” ; | 
While a student should not unde. ” 
estimate the value of vocational coy. “ 
seling, the prominent theologian stated 
that more important is the ability tp me 
“stand back from our job and get a d& ” 
vine perspective.” at 
Another speaker, Dr. Arthur L. Kn. § 
solving, rector of St. James Protestant 
Episcopal Church, New York, described 
to a convocation of the medical and 
nursing schools the new relationship be. ” 
tween medicine and religion. Contrast. aft 
ing the “dogmatism” of both religion in 
and science twenty-five years ago with tim 
the present attitudes, he said that the 
new concept of the “total restoration’ ‘ii 
of the patient is the “way for the new Ba 
liaison between medicine and th of 
Church.” Helping to effect this coopen- on 


tion, he continued, is the “dramatic fa¢ 
that one-half the hospital beds in a large 
state are occupied by patients whos 
ailments often have obvious spiritual 
implications.” Citing Governor Dewey’ 
appointment of chaplains to state insti. 


si 
tutions, Dr. Kinsolving declared that s 
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such a move wouldn't have been con- 
sidered some years ago. 

“The same motives which prompted | 
Jesus to reach out to help the sick have | 

mpted you to enter medicine. The | 
of today has a religious ministry | 
to his patients. Since your work is SO | 
near the core of a person’s existence, you | 
will be in touch with the highest mean- | 
ing of human beings. A patient feels | 
your spiritual strength. He hungers for 
it, and its absence lets him down. In| 
fact, if you are devoid of this strength, | 
your medical equipment is seriously 
lacking.” 

For students whose interest had been | 
aroused by talks like these, there was | 
an opportunity to ask questions both | 
after meetings and in private discus- | 
sions. All speakers reserved blocks of | 
time for personal interviews. 

In these ways, in groups and individ- | 
ually, campus pastors to students are 
attempting to break the academic cycle 
of university life which automatically 
excludes religion. 


The Church in Colombia: 


Trouble in Istmina | 

It is still too early to assess the full 
significance of the Colombian govern- 
ment’s order of January 28 (see P.L., 
Feb. 20) restricting Protestantism to pri- 
yate Worship and the education of for- 
eign non-Roman children. 

But this much is certain: if the gov- 
émment intends to have this pronounce- 
ment obeyed to the letter, Protestantism 
in Latin America will have suffered its 
worst blow in history, Even in some of | 
the Iron Curtain countries, Protestant- 
im has more rights than it now seems | 
to have in Colombia. 

If the order is fully enforced, most of 
the good that Protestantism has tried to 


@ in Colombia will be stopped. Scores | 
@ schools, including three Presbyterian 


US.A. institutions which enroll today 
More than 1,600 pupils, will be gone. 
Many hospitals and clinics, including the 
new Presbyterian and Baptist plants 

M® Barranquilla, will be closed. Adult 
@lucation in Bible schools and semi- 
Maries will be denied Colombian evan- 
eels And the spread of literacy and 
mowledge of Christ through Spanish 
Bibles and Bible literature will:be re- 
diced almost to nothingness. The mis- 
Sonary and the Colombian pastor will 
be allowed to conduct worship services 
itside closed doors and that’s about all. 
One of the sections of the new order 
slates: “Non-Catholic natives and resi- 
t foreigners enjoy complete liberty 
of conscience. Such persons may not be 
Molested, annoyed, or perturbed in the 
exercise of their religion, provided the 
acts of their cult are performed in 
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American UPHOLSTERED CHAIRS 
WITH CHURCH-DESIGN ENDS 


With the individual comfort of American 
Upholstered Chairs, each worshipper is un- 
crowded and free to give full attention to the 
sermon. Seats lift to permit easy passing. 
Different chair styles, end designs, and uphol- 
stery colors permit architectural harmony. 
You and your architect are invited to coun- 
sel with our Church Furniture Designers when- 
ever you plan to reseat, remodel, or build. 
American Bodiform pews, pulpit furniture, 
architectural woodwork, and Sunday-school 
furniture represent the true economy of long 
service. Write us about your plans. Dept. 1156-A, 


/, - Se ty i, YY 
WORLD'S LEADER IN PUBLIC SEATING . 
Grand Rapids 2, Michigan * Branch Offices and Distributors in Principal Cities 


Manufacturérs of Church, School, Auditorium, Theatre, Transportation, Stadium Seating 
Also Folding Chairs 





Tyler Place Presbyterian Church 


St. Louis, Missouri 
’ 





IF YOU ARE THINKING of going away to 
school or college this year, you will find 







a helpful directory on page 22 of this issue. 

























OUR GIFT 
TO YOUR CHURCH 


>this beautiful 
3 - color vestibule 
card, hand printed 
in England... 
yours with our 
compliments. 
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SCHOOLS 
AND COLLEGES 


These advertisers will gladly send full information 
upon direct request 





COEDUCATIONAL COLLEGES 


COEDUCATIONAL COLLEGES 





ALMA COLLEGE 


John Stanley Harker, Alma, Mich. 





Pres. 
BLACKBURN COLLEGE _,..,.223 


coeducational! institution offering programs for those 
wishing to enter business, industry, law. medicine. 
Ministry. social service, etc ated in south cen- 
tra! Illinois. just north of St. Louis. Mo. Students 
pay fees by cash and “‘work plan. Cartinville. 1. 





‘CENTRE COLLEGE 


Founded 1819. A Christian, liberal arts college 
Enrollment 222 men. 172 women; 32 full-time fac- 
ulty, 17 Ph D.. 9 M.A., 6 A.B. Write: Dir. of Adm., 
Box A, Centre College. Danville, Kentucky. 





. 7 al ~~ 
COLLEGE OF 
Founded in 1834. A fully accredited, four-year 
coeducational, liberal arts college, owned and con- 
trolled by the Synod of Oklahoma. Definite Christian 
emphasis Self- — _ opportunities. Write Winslow 
SS. Or Clarksville, Arkansas. 


UNIVERSITY OF DUBUQUE 


Fully accredited Presbyterian college and theological 
seminary. Bachelor's degree in arts, sciences, music. 
Prepare for teaching certificates. business adminis- 
tration, professions. Loge ys City of _30. 000. For 





THE OZARKS 





_catalog write: Director fa. 





“ASSEMBLY’S TRAINING ” Accredited. 
SC HOOL Grants M. A.. M. R, E.., E. 


degrees. Prepares directors of Chris- 
tian education and church music, Bible teachers 
and missionaries. Graduates in great demand. Write 
_President, 3400 Brook R ichmond 


. Vir ja. 
‘GROVE CITY COLLEGE 


Coeducational. Four-year courses in Liberal Arts, 
Science, Commerce, Engineerin and Music. A 
beautiful campus with superior Guildings. Modern 
dormitories for men and women. Air Force ROTC 
Unit Weir C. Ketler. Grove City. Pa. 





HANOVER COLLEGE Presb terien. 


Found 1827 
Accredited. Full Liberal Arts and Science curricu- 
lum. Splendid plant, with eleven new buildings 
Beautiful campus, overlooking Ohio River. Nationa! 
fraternities and sororities. yg athletics 
Enrollment 700. Admi Office. Hanover, tnd. 








MARYVILLE COLLEGE 


Founded 1819. A Presbyterian, coeducational. libera: 
arts college of 700 students empnasizing high scho!- 
arship, low expenses. positive Christian training. 
Extensive student-help program. Write 

Raiph Walde Lloyd. Box B. Maryville. Tennessee. 





WOMEN’S COLLEGES 





> 7 “<a kL 
BEAVER COLLEGE 
An accredited liberal arts Presbyterian College fo: 
Women. Sound academic training with a strong 
Christian background. Beautiful 60 acre campus 
Scholarships avaiiabie. For information write Dir. 
Admissions. Box ver College. Jenki . Pa. 





MILLIKIN UNIVERSITY Peygies.te 


in Christian education. this fuily accredited coedu- 
cationai schooi has its roots in the Presbyterian 
tradition. Offerings include both cuiturai ana voca- 
tionai courses. Graduate division in education and 
music. 3. Walter Malone. Pres.. Decatur, tlinois. 





TUSCULUM COLLEGE 


Established in 1794. Small, friendly. fully accredited 
Presbyterian College near the Great Smokies. B.S 
and A.B. degrees. Gvteies pltacerene, Moderate 
costs. Ray c. Greeneville, 
Tennessee. 





WAYNESBURG COLLEGE , F22"22¢ 


ganicaily Presbyterian. Coeducational. Fully accredited. 
Arts, sciences, pre-med, pre-law, pre-engineering, 
pre- ministerial. and other standard pre-professions. 

‘The Friendly College,’ noted for its community serv- 
ice. Write Paul R. Stewart, Pres.. Waynesburg. Pa. 





COEDUCATIONAL PREPARATORY 


Presbyterian. Est. 1744. Concentrated (one sub- 
ect) Vy of study. Coed. Grades 7-12. Post Grad 
emedia! work. Music, drama, art. sports, golf, hob 
bies. 80-acre campus. Midway Phila.-Balto. Catalog: 
Cc. W. Blaker, Th.M., Hdm., Box 101, Colora, Md. 


WEST NOTTINGHAM ACADEMY 





BOYS’ PREPARATORY 


BLAIR ACADEMY 


A Presbyterian School for boys, with a well-estab- 
lished reputation for College Preparation. Smal! 
classes. Experienced masters. Wide choice of sports 
and student activities. Grades 7-12. Modern equip- 
ment on country campus in N. J. foothills. Golf 
Course, Swimming Pool. New Chapel and Library. 





Dr. tra A, Flinner, Headmaster, Box 75, Blairstown, N. J. 





BORDENTOWN MILITARY £2y.2¢° 
B 
INSTITUTE (encmi courses Aviation ROTC. 
Boys taught how to study; oat classes; remedial 
reading. ii sports. Jr. School. 73rd yr. ananet ses- 
sion, Catalog. Registrar, Box 23. wn, N. 3. 





WOMEN’S COLLEGES 





WILSON COLLEGE 6g. women. a.s. 


Liberal Arts and Sciences. High standards. Pres- 
byterian. Individualized programs. Faculty-student 
ratio 1-7. Career counseling. Scholarships. Sports, 

pool. 70-acre campus. Established 1869. Catalog. 
Wilson College. Box L. Cham rg. Pa. 








THE TWIN 


STRENGTHS OF EDUCATION 


Unless it develops in its students a positive allegiance to moral and 


spiritual good, as well as to high intellectual standards, a college is 


not doing its whole duty. 


little of abiding value. 


Its work is fragmentary, and it contributes 


If you are choosing a college for an able student, try to be sure that 


the one you select is characterized by academic vigor and Christian 


ideals. 


AGNES SCOTT COLLEGE 


DECATUR, GA. 





PULPIT & CHOIR GOWNS 


Pulpit Hangings—Altor Cloths 
Bible Morkers—Communion Linens 
Embroideries—Fabrics 
Custom Tailoring for Clergymen 


Marking 117 Years of 1954 


1837 Service to the A arg 
COX SONS & VINING, Inc. 
33) Mow Vork 10, MY. 


OLDING CHAIRS 


‘i F in Steel or Wood 
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NEWS 


churches or chapels designated for tha 
purpose. 

But the irony of this section is thy 
even the limited rights it allows wi 
probably be denied. Scores of Protestay 
congregations in Colombia have learned 
this fact only too well since the anti. 
Protestant trouble started in earnesy 
during 1949, 

One of the latest examples of this 
denial of minimum rights is the trouble 
encountered by the missionaries and 
congregation of a Mennonite Brethyep 
center in Istmina, State of Choco (se¢ 
P. L., Jan. 9). The State of Choco bor. 
ders on Panama and the Pacific Oceap, 
Istmina is located in the south-central 
part of the long state. 

In October, Istmina’s mavor, Sr, Fidel 
Mosquera, issued a resolution ordering 
that all Protestant work stop; all mis. 
sionaries leave; and that the property, 
which included a school, health center, 
and church, be sold by December 15, 
1953. 

The Mennonite mission's leaders pro- 
tested this action as being illegal and 
stood firm. On December 22, the mayor 
stated that worship services could be 
continued inside homes or the church 
building, but that activity outside the 
mission property was prohibited. 

On December 23, a Jocal Roman 
Catholic priest denounced the Protes- 
tants over a loudspeaker and said he 
had government support to attack the 
evangelicals. The Protestants heard this 
threat and requested police protection 
for their Christmas Eve service. 

The next evening two policemen sent 
by Mayor Mosquera showed up near 
the Protestant church, walked past it, 
and disappeared. A mob led by two 
priests stoned the church during the 
service. On Christmas Day, a Roman 
Catholic teaching brother brought a 
group of children in front of the church. 
The children threw stones at the build- 
ing and shouted taunts at the Protes- 
tants. The children and the _ brother 
came back to repeat their performance 
on December 26. 

On the nights of December 30 and 
31 and January I and 2, a priest led 
mobs to the church, where they sang 
and shouted insults at the evangelicals. 
On Sunday, January 3, two priests leda 
similar mob to the church just before a 
regularly scheduled worship service. 
On January 31, at 7:45 p.at. Father 
Conrado Hernandez and two a 
men broke up a worship service at the 
Mennonite church, The men fired rifles 
into the floor of the building, and the 
priest shouted a forty-five-minute at 
tack on Protestantism. 

Articles 313 and 314 of Chapter VIII, 
the Colombian Penal Code (Law 95) 





state, “He who impedes or perturbs by 
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means of threats, abuse, demonstrations 
of disrespect, or contempt, the celebra- 
tion of religious ceremonies or functions, 
of whatever form of worship permitted 
in the nation, will be subject to the 
penalty of arrest from one to six months 
and a fine of from 20 to 200 pesos.” 

Father Hernandez was not arrested 
or fined, as far as is known. Nor have 
any of the scores of priests and other 
ant@Protestant Colombians who have 
disrupted evangelical services during the 
past five years. 


Seminaries: 
Trial Study Offered 


A program of one-year fellowships to 
encourage outstanding young people to 
consider the ministry as a career was 
announced last month by Dr. Edward 
H. Roberts, president of the American 
Association of Theological Schools and 
dean of Princeton Theological Semi- 
nary. The program, which was initiated 
and financed under a pledge of up to 
$100,000 a year for an experimental 
three-year period by the Rockefeller 
Brothers Fund, will be administered 
through the newly-created American 
Association of Theological Schools Fund, 
Ine. 

The fellowship program is primarily 
directed toward college undergraduates 
and recent graduates who are not pre- 
pared to make the usual commitment 
involved in entering study for the min- 
istry but are sufficiently interested to 
devote a year at a theological school of 
their choice among the seventy-six 
schools fully accredited by the Amer- 
ican Association of Theological Schools. 
Inannouncing the program, Dr. Roberts 
stated that it is hoped by the board that 
a majority of the fellowship recipients 
will decide to continue their theological 
education but, “regardless of what 
career they may ultimately elect, we 
feel that seminary experience will help 
them to contribute to the religious 
strength of the country.” 

Dr. Nathan M. Pusey, president of 
Harvard University, has been named 
president and a member of the board of 
directors of the American Association of 
Theological Schools Fund, Inc. In ac- 
tepting, Dr. Pusey said: “No church 
group has been attracting as much first- 
rate ability into its ministerial ranks in 
recent years as it could profitably use. 
On the other hand, there is also some 
reason to believe that the minister's 
career could be congenial and reward- 
ing to many more first-rate college grad- 
ates than have in recent generations 
been inclined to give it serious consid- 
tration. It is hoped, therefore, that this 
program will do something to match at 

st a few more especially talented 
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Bethany Presbyterian Church 
Chicago, Illinois 
Church groups throughout the country write 
us telling of their pride and pleasure in these 
keepsake plates. 





A spiritual reminder 
for your Church 


Beautiful 
KEEPSAKE PLATES 


@ picturing your Church 

@ decorated in 23 Kt. Gold 

@ every Church member will 
want one! 


Each plate pictures your Church plates are ideal for anniversaries and 
or Chancel in permanently fired 
single or multi-colored ceramics. His- 
torical data is printed and fired on 
backs of plates. Prices are most 
reasonable. 

Here is a worthwhile project for 
your class, circle or group. Keepsake 


make truly appreciated gifts for 
friends and family. For full informa- 
tion about prices and styles, write us 
today. 


For sample plates and details, write: 


COVINGTON 10, TENNESSEE 











commemorations of all kinds. They ° 











DO YOU DESIRE INFORMATION? 


PRESBYTERIAN LIFE receives many inquiries from readers on where and how to buy desired 
products and services which are wanted for personal and church use. The Advertising Department 


invites these inquiries and welcomes the opportunity to supply the information. 











Were I to live for 
a thousand years... 


I could still rejoice in my gift to 
Princeton Seminary. 

For such a gift is an investment in 
Life — life that will go out “into all 
the world” 


other lives. These in turn will witness 


to witness for Christ to 


to others. On and on the testimony 


will run to the end of time. 


James K. Quay, Vice President, 


Princeton Theological Seminary, Princeton, New Jersey 


Without obligation, please send me 


bequests. 
(C0 “Give Yourself a Pension” — describing annuities. 


to 20% on the net cost of your gift. 





(1) “Where Your Treasure Is” — suggesting suitable memorial gifts and 


(0 “Dividends from Your Tax Exemptions” — a new plan with very generous 
dividends for life on your gift. For persons 45 or older—income from 6 
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Direct Prices & 
Discounts to 

Churches, Schools, 
Clubs, Lodges and 
All Organizations 


MONROE TRUCKS 


For storing Folding Tables and Chairs 
the easy. modern way Each truck 
handles either tables or chairs. Construc- 
tion of Truck No. TSC permits storage 
im lmited space. 


Tramport Truck No. TF 


WRITE FOR NEW 
CATALOG, PRICES 
AND DISCOUNTS 


_ Oy" COMPANY 
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Catalog and fine selections of 
sample materials on request. Fair 
Prices. Mention whether for Pul- 
pit or Choir. 


DeMoulin Bros. & Co. 





Greenville, Il. 
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BRISKO CO. 7, Vermont 
Folding TABLES and 
Non-Folding CHAIRS 
Hundreds of Styles—Factery Prices 
Send For 
Catalogue 


WORTH BRANCH CHAIR CO. 
Dept. 2 Werth Adams 1, Mass. 
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5 RUBBER SCRUBBER 


LEANING URING PAD 


Cleans and polishes quickly, 
easily . . . leaves hands soft 
and s-m-o-o-t-h! Repeat sales 
quoranteed with Rubber Scrub- 
ber. Try it—you'll love it! 


RUBBER SCRUBBER Corp. 


Dest. & 
Watertown, Mew York 
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| Architect’s sketch of proposed new student Nurses’ Home to be built by the Pres. 








people against a present major shortage 
in our society, and in so doing show 
them a way to constructive lives through 
the churches.” 

The three Presbyterians on the board 
of directors of the fund are: Dr. Roberts; 
Dr. John A. Mackay, Moderator of the 
General Assemblv and president of 
Princeton Theological Seminary; and 
Dr. Henry P. Van Dusen, president of 
Union Theological Seminary. 

It is expected that a few fellowships 
may be awarded for the academic year 
1954-55, although the program will not 
be in full operation until the subsequent 
academic year. Candidates for fellow- 
ships must be nominated by persons in 
responsible positions in the ministry or 
higher education who have had an op- 
portunity to judge their qualifications. 

The American Association of Theo- 
logical Schools was founded some 
twenty-five years ago to establish stand- 
ards for accreditation and otherwise 
improve the quality of theological edu- 
cation. Its membership includes a hun- 
dred of the leading Protestant divinity 
schools. 

The Rockefeller Brothers Fund was 
established in New York in 1940 by the 
five Rockefeller brothers, John D. 3rd, 
Nelson A., Laurance S., Winthrop, and 
David, for the purpose ‘of consolidating 
their donations to philanthropic agen- 
cies and activities of common interest 
to them. 


New Nurses’ Home 


Announcement has been made of 
plans to build a new Nurses’ Home this 
spring on the grounds of the 341-bed 
Presbyterian Hospital, in Philadelphia. 
The six-floor home will house 150 stu- 
dent nurses, each in a single room. 
Lounges, a dining hall, and a library 
will be located on the main floor. In ad- 
dition, a central recreation room and a 
sun deck are planned. Laundries, kitch- 
enettes, and lounges for the students 


byterian Hospital in Philadelphia. It is scheduled to be completed next year, 





will be located on the residence floors, 
Presbyterian Hospital's School of 
Nursing, founded in 1889, has an ay- 
erage enrollment of 150 students, and 
is fully accredited by the National Nurs 
ing Accrediting Service of the National 
League for Nursing and the Pennsyl. 
vania State Board of Nurse Examiners, 


The Church and Relief: 
A Record Year 


Church World Service shipped 
$9,699,619 worth of emergency relief 
materials overseas in 1953, twice as 
much as in any previous year, Dr. Way- 
land Zwayer, associate director, reported 
last month, CWS is the relief agency of 
the National Council of Churches, Dr. 
Zwayer said that most of the 28,400,011 
pounds of food, clothing, medicine, and 
other relief materials sent abroad went 
to areas of distress in Europe and Asia. 

A major factor in the record-breaking 
relief shipments by the churches was the 
release to their programs of government 
surplus products by the United States, 
he said, but even without government 
commodities the 1953 shipments would 
have exceeded those for any of the 
previous five years. Government surplus 
food distributed through CWS, Dr 
Zwayer said, included 15,666,081 
pounds of dried milk, 1,569,868 pounds 
of butter, and 61,699 pounds of cheese. 

Of the total shipped abroad in 1958, 
he said, more than 25,000,000 pounds 
of relief goods valued at $7,767,580 
went to CWS programs supported co- 
operatively by its constituent denomina- 
tions, while slightly more than 3,000,000 
pounds valued at $1,932,039 was 
shipped on behalf of denominational 
boards, the Heifer Project, and othe: 
CWS-related agencies. Most of this pro- 
gram, Dr. Zwayer explained, was made 
possible through specific funds raised 
by the churches—largely the “One Great 
Hour of Sharing” United Appeal- 
through commodity collections of the 
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Christian Rural Overseas Program 
(CROP), a CWS project, and through 
other contributed clothing and com- 
modity efforts of the denominations. 

CWS aid went to forty countries in 
1953. Chief recipients were Korea, Ger- 
many, India, and Lebanon. 


World Council Names 
Assembly Consultants 


Forty Americans, six of them Pres- 
byterians, are among the roster of 150 
outstanding churchmen named _last 
month as consultants to the second as- 
gmbly of -the World Council of 
Churches. The assembly will be held | 






e Pres. 
t year, 











| 


August 15 to 31 on the campus of 
Northwestern University, Evanston, Il- 
floors. linois. The consultants are in addition to 
01 of the 600 delegates and 600 accredited 
an av- & visitors being sent by the Council’s 161 
s, and member denominations in forty-eight 
| Nurs. countries. Among the best known min- 
ational B isters, theological professors, and lay- 
>nnsyl men in the church world, the consult- 
miners. B ants have been invited to the assembly 
because of their special competence in 
ef: relation to the themes—or “concerns”— 
which will be the principal business of 
ipped the assembly discussions. They will also 
relief have an important part in drafting the 
ce as | Message to the Churches” which will 
Way. § probably be issued during the final days 
vorted yo the assembly. 
nolan The Presbyterians named as consult- 
. ants are: the Reverend Charles Ar- 
0,011 buthnot, field administrator for the 
> and Board of Foreign Missions; Dr, Charles 
went § 1: Leber, general secretary of the Board 
Asia. of Foreign Missions; Dr. Glenn W. 
akine Moore, secretary of the General Coun- 
ae. cil; Mr. Mateo F. Occena, secretary for 
“ai the Philippines, Thailand, and Indo- 
states fp Resia of the Board of Foreign Missions; 
ail Dr. Richard C. Smith, director of stu- 
vould § Sent field service of San Francisco 
€ the Theological Seminary; and Professor L. 
irplus J. Trinterud, of McCormick Seminary. 
Dr In addition to the 150 regular con- 
; 08] § Sultants, there will also be 120 youth 
vunds | Consultants to the assembly, in addition 
eese. | © fraternal delegates from other 
1953. § ecumenical organizations and official 
unds § servers from nonaffiliated church 
7 580 groups. Many of the consultants will be 
le invited to speak in churches in the Chi- 
nina- cago area and elsewhere throughout the 
000 ff Country before and after the assembly. 
wal A number will participate in the Ecu- 
ional menical Institute being sponsored by 
hes the twelve theological seminaries of | 
pro- greater Chicago during the period of Au- 
nade gust 3 to 12. The Institute will give 
ised some 1,500 ministers and other qualified 
‘reat | Church workers a chance to hear some 
eal- § % the best known of the visitors lecture 
the § %d to participate with them in semi- 
hars and worship. 
Lire 
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Two books of consolation 
and wise counsel 


BEYOND 
ANXIETY 


James A. Pike 


“The author has brought 
the Christian answer to 
fear, frustration, guilt, 
indecision, loneliness and 
despair into dramatic 
focus.” — Daniel A. Poling 

$2.75 


THE GAME} 
OF LIVING. 


Floyd Van Keuren 


“So interesting that I read 
it at one sitting. It is a 
sound, convincing, amiable 
philosophy of life.” — 
Dr. Norman Vincent Peale 
$2.50 
At all bookstores 
SCRIBNERS 





















LIVE A VICTORIOUS LIFE— 
with the help of 
these inspiring books ... 


@ Virile and possessed 
of great drive, this out- 
standing book for the 
active man and woman 
shows how to overcome 
spiritual lassitude, face 
vital problems, gain a 
new sense of strength 
and well-being, main- 
tain an optimistic out- 
look and conquer the 
difficulties of everyday 
living. $2.95 


YOU CAN 
BE HEALED 


By Clifton and Clinton Kew 


YOU CAN 
MASTER 
LIFE 


By John H. Crowe 


@ A minister and a psy- 
chologist show the 
miracles that can be 
achieved through group 
therapy and healing 
services — demonstrate 
how religion and psychi- 
atry can work for you. 
Norman Vincent Peale 
says: “A life-saver ... 
Read every word of it.” 

$2.95 





At all bookstores 


PRENTICE-HALL 


New York 11, N. Y. 











Mission school children 


GIVING WINGS 


take part in the work. Dollars invested 
in a PRESBYTERIAN ANNUITY will 
help the Board of Foreign Missions 
provide the funds for pilot George 
Glass to cover another 53,000 mission- 
ary miles this year. Besides assuring 
guaranteed financial benefits for your- | 
self in this investment, you are also | 
helping to speed the Good News to a 
mission outpost located at a tiny air- 
field somewhere in the vast jungles of 
central Brazil, Write today for a free 
booklet on how you can give wings | 
to the Gospel. 

“And he rode upon a cherub, and\ 
did fly: yea he did fly upon the wings | 
of the wind.” (Psalm 18:10) 








with native flowers. Pilot George Glass is in center. 


“Good news travels fast,” is an old saying. And today the Good News of Jesus 
Christ travels faster than ever—by modern airplane—for the Central Brazil Mission. 
Heretofore inaccessible regions are now reached in a few hours by pilot George 
Glass and his crew of ministers, doctors, and teachers, 

George Glass offers a unique skill to the foreign missions, But everyone can 


TO THE GOSPEL 


PRESBYTERIAN ANNUITIES 


nue © New York 10 N.Y 





156 Fifth Ave 





lam interested in Presbyterian Annuities. ! 
Please tell me what percent income | would | 

receive, my dete of birth being _____ 
month dey yeor | 
At present | om most interested in l 
0 Beerd of National Missions | 

2 Beard of Foreign Missions 

©C Beerd of Christion Educetion l 
Please send me free booklet explaining all details | 
I 
I 
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Name 
Address 
City 
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LENTEN READING 


A MAN CALLED 
PETER | 


The Story of Peter Marshall 


By his wife 
CATHERINE MARSHALL 


“One of the most glowingly Christian 
books I have ever read. It would be 
impossible to tell you how it has in- 
spired and touched and helped me.” 
—Dr. Norman Vincent Peate, A top 
best seller for more than two years, 
over 600,000 copies sold. $4.00 


GOD 
LOVES YOU 


Our Family's Favorite 
Stories and Prayers 


By 
CATHERINE MARSHALL 


“The author of the Peter Marshall 
books, the most unexpected and amaz- 
ing best sellers of a long literary gen- 
eration, has written a little volume 
of beautiful stories and prayers of 
this family of the year . . . the perfect 
gift book, which grownups will enjoy 
with their children and grandchil- 
dren and which the children them- 
selves will cherish.” — Christian 
Herald. Mlustrated in three colors by 
Nora S. Unwin. $2.00 


ON EAGLES’ 
WINGS 


By ARTHUR E. SOUTHON 


The ancient story of Moses is one of 
the most timeless and universal in 
the world. It is retold here with great 
simplicity and understanding in a 
novel which utilizes the knowledge 
and research of today’s Biblical schol- 
ars, and it will bring to all who read 
it a renewed interest and fascination 
with one of the greatest lives in all 
literature and history. To be pub- 
lished March 18. $3.50 


AT ALL BOOKSTORES 
McGRAW-HILL BOOK CO., New York 36 











NEWS 
Of People and Places 


@ Laymen conduct attendance contest. 
Last year, in an attempt to maintain the 
70-per-cent attendance record during 
Lent of the members of First Presby- 
terian Church, Estherville, Iowa (the 
Reverend Thomas G. Melton, pastor), 
the Men’s Council conducted an attend- 
ance contest among its members. Three 
units of 150 men each vied for the best 
attendance record on the five Sundays 
immediately following Easter. Before 
each of the Sundays, a letter, with an 
attendance ticket, was sent to every 
council member. The ticket was to be 
placed in a receptacle so that attend- 
ance records could be accurately kept. 
The results were excellent. The final 
averages were A, 89 members attending 
church services; B, 95; and C, 96. At 
the close of the contest, the winning 
group was given a banquet, which was 
prepared by the wives of the members 
of the losing teams. 


@ Young people adopt Korean waifs. 
Seventeen members of the Junior-Hi 
group of the First Presbyterian Church, 
Ironton, Ohio (the Reverend Homer E. 
Felty, pastor) have undertaken the care 
of two Korean orphans who are living 
in Bo Yang Won orphanage, Yung San 
Po, South Korea. The children are Pak 
Chung Soon, a girl five years of age; 
and Son Bong Hee, a boy of seven. The 
cost per year of providing for the chil- 
dren is $120 each. 


@ Pastors receive community awards. 
Two Presbyterian pastors were recently 
honored by the Junior Chambers of 
Commerce of their cities for services 
rendered in the interest of their com- 
munities. 

The Reverend C. Mason Harvey, a 
pastor of the Montview Boulevard Pres- 
byterian Church, Denver, Colorado, was 
named “Young Man of the Year” by the 
Jaycees of Denver. The award was pre- 
sented by Mayor Newton of Denver, for 
Mr. Harvey’s “outstanding contribution 
to community and state welfare better- 
ment in active work with youth.” 

The Reverend Erwin E. Bollinger, 
National Missions pastor of the First 
Presbyterian Church, Mt. Pleasant, 
Utah, was awarded the local Junior 
Chamber of Commerce distinguished 
service award for his community leader- 
ship. This is the first such honor ever 
given a Presbyterian minister in the area 
and is significant especially because Mt. 
Pleasant’s 2,500 population is 90-per- 
cent Mormon, First Church is the only 
non-Mormon church in the county. For 
the past two summers, Mr. Bollinger has 
directed youth activities for Westminster 
Fellowship at Lake Tahoe. 


@ Talent experiment project report. Last 
year, through the generosity of laymen 
of the R. L. Wheeler Memorial Preshy. 
terian Church, Omaha, Nebraska (the 
Reverend Robert A. Murphy, pastor), 
six boys and six girls, members of the 
Westminster Fellowship of the church, 
were each given a ten-dollar talent and 
were told to “bring the New Testament 
up to date.” 

Among the projects they undertook 
were chicken raising, hand-painting of 
ties, making of loans, caretaking of 
lawns, food freezing, egg selling, baby 
sitting, knitting, crocheting, and helping 
with wedding preparations. Recently 
the twelve “servants” made their report: 
$222.07 to be used through their Youth 
Budget for benevolence and their fund 
for the chapel in a new $100,000 addi- 
tion to the church. 


@ Octogenarian visits patients. Patients 
at the Olive View Sanatorium, a state 
tuberculosis hospital in San Fernando, 
California, have been visited on Thurs- 
day mornings for twenty-two years by 
Mrs. E. F. Kinne, an active member of 
the First Presbyterian Church of that 
city. At present Mrs. Kinne visits about 
fifty patients, making the rounds of the 
wards in about a month’s time. She dis- 
tributes gifts and church publications; 
among the latter are copies of Pressy- 
TERIAN LIFE. 

Last year the Women’s Guild of First 
Church presented her with an honorary 
associateship in the Board of National 
Missions in appreciation of her service 
to the church. Mrs. Kinne has served 
for about twelve years, and is still serv- 
ing, as the church school secretary, 


@ Fire destroys old church. Last month 
flames completely destroyed the interior 
of the Long Valley Presbyterian Church, 
one of New Jersey’s oldest, of which the 
Reverend Harry H. Hubbell is pastor. 
Damage was estimated in excess of 
$35,000. The church was formerly 
known as the German Valley Church. 


@ Church officer receives award. In 4 
recent surprise ceremony, Mrs. Percy 
Morgan was presented with an honorary 
membership in the Board of Foreign 
Missions, Presbyterian Church U.S.A, 
by the Women’s Association of the First 
Presbyterian Church of Lewiston, New 
York (the Reverend George H. Bost, pas- 
tor). The gold emblem pin was given in 
appreciation of Mrs. Morgan’s fifty-year 
service as a Sunday school teacher and 
twenty-five-year service as president of 
the Women’s Association. 


@ The Church in LOOK. The March 2% 
issue of Look magazine, out March 9, 
will carry a story on Presbyterianism. 
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ONCE saw a cartoon which showed 

one rather benign clergyman begin- 

ning a conversation with another 
gentleman of the cloth with the oddly 
twisted conventional opening: “Have 
you read any good books besides the 
Good Book lately?” Of course, I laughed 
and all but forgot it. Not quite, though. 
The query occasionally popped into my 
thoughts. I composed little tunes to ac- 
company it and finally played a rhetor- 
ical game with it, the one in which you 
repeat a sentence with a heavy accent 
falling on different words in turn, When 
the accent fell on the first good, I was 
suddenly struck with the full implica- 
tions of the double duty the word was 
performing. The comic query became 
a serious one, and I asked myself what 
“good”—that is, morally sound—books I 
had read lately. From there I went on 
to ask whether I knew what a morally 
sound book was. Before I knew. what I 
was doing, I found myself floundering. 

That’s a tough question to answer. It 
isso tough that I would be less or more 
thin human if I didn’t try to avoid it. 
But I discovered that it just isn’t possi- 
ble to avoid it. When I escape it per- 
sonally, it confronts me as a teacher and 
parent. My two children are about to 
plunge into the wide, wide seas of liter- 
ature and drama, too. Their allowance 
imt a quarter a week yet, but it soon 
will be. On that day they can go to the 
comer drugstore and buy books as di- 
Verse in intention and moral impact as 
Emerson’s essays and Spillane’s I, the 
Jury, or a few steps farther down the 
street they can get tickets for movies 
like Peter Pan or a recent saucy import, 
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The Spice of Life. Before that day, some 
answers must be found. 

Many Christians let their church de- 
cide upon the morality of a questionable 
work. If a novel or play appears on the 
Index Librorum Prohibitorum or a local 
prelate’s list of banned books, it is 
obviously immoral and ought to be 
avoided, Certain Protestant sects teach 
that all plays and movies are inherently 
immoral. Even secularists who scorn 
the moral leadership of any church are 
often grateful for the lists of ap- 
proved books and movies published in a 
variety of parents’ magazines and civic- 
minded newspapers. In my hometown 
the druggists and variety store mer- 
chants have gratefully accepted the ad- 
vice of a committee of citizens who read 
the pocket books sent into town for mass 
distribution. They will not display for 
sale any book of which the committee 
does not approve. 

Many American liberals, Christian 
and non-Christian, decry such a system. 
They delight in publishing amusing or 
damning discrepancies among the vari- 
ous lists, Sometimes their efforts have 
resulted in changes being made. Until 
the ban on its American publication 
was lifted in 1933, you could identify 
literary liberals by their defense of James 
Joyce’s Ulysses. Unfortunately their zeal 
for liberty has sometimes made them 
mistake an author’s right to be heard for 
rightness in his views. 

Both the errors of liberals and the 
discrepancies of dogmatists make me, for 
one, very cautious in framing judgments 
about the moral nature of a work of art. 
It is possible to have a valid set of moral 


principles and yet be totally mistaken 
in deciding whether a work of art vi- 
olates them. 

One famous case will adequately il- 
lustrate how a tussle with this vexing 
problem of morality and art led an in- 
telligent churchman into an untenable 
position. Thomas Rymer, a seventeenth- 
century Englishman, whose Christianity 
was beyond question but whose sensitiv- 
ity to dramatic art was very much open 
to question, criticized Shakespeare's 
Othello. To him it was, among other 
horrible things, morally subversive; it 
undermined one’s faith in a Christian 
universe, How’s that, you ask? Well, he 
reached this conclusion through the 
following argument: Our universe is 
run on moral principles. God punishes 
the wicked and rewards the good. But 
in Othello we are presented a world 
where an innocent Desdemona suffers 
torture and death for a crime she never 
committed. Such a drama, so full of un- 
justified suffering, suicide, and murder, 
makes us suspect God’s goodness and 
justice, It induces neither pity nor fear, 
only despair. 

If you have never given the play a 
sensitive reading or seen a sympathetic 
performance of it, you may be unable 
to refute this argument. It seems quite 
valid. As a matter of record, T. S. Eliot 
has declared that he has never seen a 
cogent rebuttal of Rymer’s argument. 
But valid arguments are not necessarily 
true. Sensitive theatergoers as devout 
as Rymer have seen Othello without de- 
spairing of the fundamental goodness of 
God. Most of them would prefer a world 
in which all the good people were al- 
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ways clearly labeled and adequately 
rewarded and all the bad people came 
to a bad end. Christ himself prayed that 
he might not have to drink the bitter 
cup. But he did drink it, and by his act 
not only redeemed the world but also 
defined its fallen nature. Paradoxically, 
we rejoice at this event. In a lesser way, 
we can rejoice that Shakespeare did not 
follow Rymer’s logic and save Desde- 
mona from death. This would have been 
to employ a deus ex machina sacrilegi- 
ously and would have turned a noble 
tragedy into a cheap melodrama, where 
there is much of passion and dying but 
with threatened virtue saved at last and 
once-triumphant villainy dying damned, 
or, if even that be too serious an end, 
dying repentant and saved. Hollywood 
is a graveyard of-such dramas, all ap- 
proved by the Breen Office, too. 

Fortunately Shakespeare did not yield 
to Rymer’s or the Breen Office’s view of 
what constitutes morality in art. Instead, 
Desdemona is strangled, and, like the 
equally innocent Cordelia of King Lear, 
she will 


come no more, 
Never, never, never, never, never! 


Any Christian who has pondered the 
Book of Job or the narrative of Christ’s 
life from an alien stable to Golgotha 
realizes that Shakespeare’s art mirrors 
the same world as the Bible. In this 
world the innocent suffer and confuse 
appearance with reality, and the conse- 
quences of their acts go reverberating 
down the corridors of eternity. If Othel- 
lo’s love is magnificently beautiful, his 
jealousy is magnificently destructive. 
Desdemona is strangled; Othello com- 
mits suicide. One more soul discovers 
that it is to be hurled down 


from heaven, 
and fiends will snatch at it. 


Certainly Shakespeare was on sound 
ground both as artist and as Christian 
moralist when he created Othello. 

In reviewing the case of Shakespeare 
versus Rymer, I hope that I have sug- 
gested more than how foolish were the 
moral strictures of Rymer and how 
Christian was the dramaturgy of Shakes- 
peare. I meant also to suggest that a 
play (or any work of fiction) must live 
up to a certain internal code of conduct. 
I meant to suggest that a play or novel 
will not be living up to this code if it 
skirts ugly or cruel facts or resolves 
them with a specious happy ending. I 
meant to suggest that the critic fails if 
he, too, prefers the specious happy end- 
ing to the truthful presentation of life 
with all its tragic moral failures as well 
as its magnificent successes. In short, 
I meant to distinguish between what is 
proper and what is moral, and what is 
artistic integrity and what is senti- 
mentality, —CurisTIAN P, GruBer 
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his Madame Bovary, at the age of 

fifteen, “always carried a novel of 
some sort in her pocket. . . . It would be 
all about love, lovers, fair maidens, per- 
secuted ladies swooning in lovely 
bowers, etc. For six months she bat- 
tened on the garbage of these out-of- 
date ‘Libraries of Choice Fiction.’ ” 

We don’t know who the authors of 
these choice books were, but they must 
have taken secret satisfaction over the 
banning of Madame Bovary by the cen- 
sor, when the book was published in 
1857. Is Madame Bovary immoral? The 
police thought it was, and there are 
many people today who would join in 
their verdict. Nevertheless, Madame 
Bovary has an assured place among the 
immortals of all literature, and there 
have been critics of high competence 
who have not hesitated to pronounce 
it the greatest novel ever written. 

Certainly the least that can be said 
is that the book is a literary landmark, 
a pioneer example of realism. It marks 
the end of the romantic movement and 
ushers in a new day in literature and 
culture in which the emphasis is on 
present fact, on realities, on the phen- 
omena that govern our habitation of the 
earth. 

We need not, therefore, in the light 
of the change in estimate of such a book 
as Flaubert’s masterpiece, detain our- 
selves unduly in laboring the point that 
it is extremely difficult to determine 
what is a moral book. Literary stand- 
ards change, as do those in art, archi- 
tecture, language, and dress, And what 
may be profitable reading for a person 
of forty, might not be suitable for a 
person of fourteen. The crowd which 


FE: Bovary, Flaubert tells us in 


hooted Manet’s Olympia when it was 
first exhibited, in 1863, was sponta 
eous and sincere; but today Olympia 
hangs in the Louvre. To the youth o 
Hitler’s Germany, Mein Kampf was 
veritable gospel to be welcomed as new 
truth from heaven. To an educated 
American of the same time, it was a 
frightening farrago of perverted preju- 
dices, fantastic politics, false history, 
and equally false prophecies. 

And by no means all that passes a 
acceptable children’s reading, when 
subjected to moral scrutiny, comes of 
with a clean bill of health. Take the 
legends of King Arthur, which, either 
in their original form as given us by Sir 
Thomas Malory, or in their diluted fom 
as given us by many writers who have 
abridged them to meet the needs of 
young folks in our day, may be com 
plained against on several grounds. 
“The whole pleasure of La Mort dAr- 
thur stands in two special points,” wrote 
Robert Ascham early in the seventeenth 
century, “open manslaughter, in which 
they are accounted the noblest knights 
who kill the most men without any 
quarrel, and bold _lasciviousness, it 
which the knights commit foulest adul- 
teries by subtlest shifts; as Sir Launce 
lot with the wife of King Arthur, his 
master; Sir Tristram, with the wife of 
King Mark, his uncle; and Sir Lamo- 
rack, with his aunt, the wife of King 
Lot.” This surely is questionable pleas 
ure, We shall leave the reader to judge 
of the morals. ~ 

Preacher Paul Phillips, in Nelia 
Gardner White’s prize-winning West 
minster Press novel, No Trumpet Before 
Him, wrestles with the problem of 
moral literature in an incident arising 
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over a proposed lecture on Baudelaire, 
ioe given under his church’s auspices 
pa professor of French at the local 
ity. The Reverend Mr. Phillips 
wloes the lecture, holding that the 
wiry of Baudelaire grooves the mind 
ofthe reader to melancholy, pessimism, 
and despair; and, for his part, Paul Phil- 
is unwilling to “add one iota to the 
ae of despair sweeping the world.” 
Was the preacher right? There were 
gme in his congregation who disagreed 
with him. Right or wrong, this must be 
gid for him: He had a reasoned argu- 
ment in back of his decision. He ruled 
ashe did not out of blind prejudice or 
passive obedience to convention or 
formula, but out of a serious, intelligent 
eamination in which he took account 
ofall the relevant facts in the case. We 
saggest that this gives us a clue as to 
wir own attitude in meeting the ques- 
tion, What is a moral book? In the last 
amalysis, each person must answer this 
question for himself, and right or wrong, 
he should conclude on the basis of ex- 
ercise of his mind, after the data have 
been gathered. 


In the Larger Catechism of the West- 
minster Assembly, 1643-49, among the 
sins forbidden in the seventh command- 
ment are “lascivious songs, books, pic- 
tures, dancings, stage plays, and all 
other provocations to, or acts of unclean- 
ness either in ourselves or others.” Im- 
mediate in the minds of those who 
drew up this document were the cor- 
uptions of culture which generally 
prevailed under the first two Stuart kings 
of Great Britain. One may have a cer- 
lain sympathy with the Westminster 
divines in their reaction against the de- 
cay of English manners and customs, 
but the reaction against the Puritans, 
Presbyterian and Independent, pro- 
duced even worse books, plays, songs, 
and acts. The stinging and deserved 
burlesque on the Puritans in Samuel 
Butler's Hudibras was an_ inevitable 
consequence of the rule of a group 
which had in its turn been made bitter 
with disgust over the immorality and 
licentiousness of the class in’ power 
which preceded them. While King 
Charles II and his. court were spending 
their afternoons in witnessing obscene 
plays and their evenings in revels and 
dehauches, the Parliament was. strug- 
dling to preserve the crown and state 
for Protestantism, and to throw addi- 
tional safeguards around the rights and 
liberties of Englishmen. 


Out of this milieu comes one per- 
fectly moral -book, John Bunyan’s Pil- 
grim’s Progress, Along with Spenser's 
Faerie Queene and Dante's Divine 
Comedy, it is one of the three greatest 
illegories in the world’s literature. It 
combines the charm of realism with the 
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charm of romance. It is a Christian 
vision of life. As long as good literature 
is appreciated, Pilgrim's Progress will 
have its hold on people. 

Here we might say we have found 
the answer to our question. Bunyan’s 
classic might well serve as the standard 
of a moral book in any age and any na- 
tion, for men and women, for young 
and old. And yet our problem is not 
solved thus easily. Three or four gen- 
erations ago children were raised on 
Pilgrim’s Progress, but today the book 
is not widely read. Its seventeenth- 
century language presents difficulty. 
Grownups, while admitting the great- 
ness and goodness of the book, pro- 
nounce it very boring. In an age when 
life is complex and changing, when 
books pour from the presses by thou- 
sands, we must go a little further in our 
inquiry on what is meant by a moral 
book. 


Spenser, in the Faerie Queene, found 
in the persons and ideals of chivalry a 
means of making goodness attractive. 
Robert Greene, a contemporary of 
Spenser, while amusing his readers with 
accounts of criminal life in London, 
points out how necessary it is for them 
to learn of the snares and dangers of 
such life in order to avoid them. As 
Daniel Defoe takes pleasure ir pointing 
out in his preface to Moll Flanders 
(1722), it is well for good people to 
know of the devices of evil in order that 
they may be on their guard against 
them. Likewise, in the engravings of 
William Hogarth, or the letters of Lord 
Chesterfield, the moral purpose is to in- 
culcate social usefulness, to promote the 
utilitarian virtues. The idea was to 
teach men to live successfully in the 
world. 


On the lower level, the books of the 
late Horatio Alger, Jr., had much the 
same object and purpose. And to come 
to our contemporary scene, we see in 
the hero of the TV crime drama a link- 
ing of virtue with prosperity. The for- 
mula, like that of wood-pulp fiction, 
goes about as follows: Introduce the 
hero and give him a fistful of trouble. 
In the next stage give him more trouble 
along with a physical conflict and a sur- 
prise plot twist. In the next stage have 


‘the hero temporarily corner the villain, 


but immediately afterward get the hero 
into a still worse situation, Finally, 
when everything seems to be lost, have 
him by his own skill and bravery gain 
control and conquer his difficulties. 
Have a final big surprise and a punch 
line at the end, and there is your story. 
The monotony of this kind of literature 
arouses one to sympathize with the ob- 
servation of Walter Winchell, that 
Ralph Bellamy, in Man Against Crime, 
had taken so many loaded guns away 


from so many would-be assassins that 
it might pep up his show to have the 
gunmen turn the tables on him and re- 
lieve him of his gun. 

The point is this: The linking of vir- 
tue with prosperity does not make a 
moral book. Neither, on the other hand, 
is a book which glamorizes vice and 
crime, or represents social institutions, 
particularly marriage, in an obnoxious 
or ridiculous light, anything but im- 
moral. The truly moral book is one 
which through an analysis of the human 
soul can deal prophetically with basic 
instincts and motives. Our vote for such 
a book would be Robert Louis Steven- 
son’s Dr. Jekyll and Mr. Hyde. The 
reader will have his own choice. But in 
this great study, Stevenson gives us a 
furrowing lesson of the desperate seri- 
ousness of evil. He shows the two na- 
tures of man in deadly conflict, with the 
baser elements prevailing over the no- 
bler. Evil is portrayed in all its depth 
of ugliness. There is a correction of the 
idea that evil is a mere complication of 
the mind or psychological disorder 
which can easily be mended by em- 
ployment of a few simple techniques 
of mental hypnotism. Reinhold Niebuhr 
in our day has been conspicuous for 
making the same emphasis, A particu- 
larly timely message in the book is its 
lifting of science as an instrument for 
man’s ruin. 

Browning wrote in regard to Sordello: 
“My stress lay on the incidents of a 
soul: little else is worth study, I at least 
thought so.” Stevenson brings for once 
a most deeply penetrating story, of an 
incomparable simplicity, into these 
analyses of difficult souls. His Dr. Jekyll 
is a tract for the times. 

—Wa ton W. RANKIN 


“Any book that is true, that presents man 
as he really is, in the world as it really 
is, is a Christian book. A book is not 
about religion and therefore Christian; 
a book is true and therefore Christian. 
The trouble is that so many books that 
pass as religious are not true and that 
so many books that are. acclaimed as 
true are false... . 

“The non-Christian or partially Chris- 
tian view of life—whether encountered 
in a religious book or the vast majority 
of books that are supposedly non-reli- 
gious or neutral—will be seen for what 
it is and judged accordingly. The good 
writers will be cherished, those who, in 
Chekov’s phrase, ‘are realists and paint 
life as it is, but, through every line's 
being soaked in the consciousness of an 
object, you feel beside life as it is, the 
life which ought to be.” 

From Waar Is a Revicious Boox? 
by Nash K. Burger. Reprinted 


by permission of EprscopaL CHURCHNEWS. 
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Spring 
Harvest 


of Books 


Members of Sir John Hunt’s expedition tediously work their way up the worlds 
highest mountain. Story of the adventure is chronicled in The Conquest of Everes, 


ountains, Men, and Issues 





The Conquest of Everest, by Sir John 
Hunt. (Dutton, New York; 1954; $6.00.) 
This chronicle of man’s triumph over the 
highest mountain in the world is a 
tribute to the intelligence, as well as the 
courage and endurance, of humankind. 
It is the story of a valiant adventure; 
it is also the record of an undertaking 
which was planned as scientifically as 
a military maneuver. 

Sir John Hunt's book is a bit less 
exciting than Maurice Herzog’s Anna- 
purna—partly because Sir John is British 
and is given to understatement, partly 
because no one in the Everest expedi- 
tion went through the kind of misfor- 
tune Herzog experienced, Nevertheless, 
The Conquest of Everest is a mighty 
thrilling story. 


But We Were Born Free, by Elmer 
Davis. (Bobbs-Merrill, New York; 1954; 
$2.75.) Mr. Davis believes that the 
United States “was not established by 
cowards” and that “cowards will not 
preserve it.” His book, But We Were 
Born Free, is addressed to those who 
find themselves succumbing to the fear 
that the Constitution and freedom of 
thought are no match for Communism. 
These extremists, Mr. Davis thinks, are 
“frightened men who are trying to 
frighten us, because they have no faith 
in their country’—or “smart men who 
are trying to use the frightened men to 
their own needs.” 

Mr. Davis, whose radio broadcasts 
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have thrice won him the Peabody 
Award, has a reputation for “sanity,” 
“horse sense,” and “dry Hoosier wit.” 
His new book will not injure this repu- 
tation. 


Fire in the Ashes, by Theodore H. 
White. (William Sloane, New York; 
1953; $5.00.) Fire in the Ashes surveys 
the history of Europe since World War 
II, dealing in particular with the 
struggle between democracy and Com- 
munism. 

Mr. White concludes “that Russia has 
gone as far as force will carry her, and 
that where the pressure on us is still 
alive, it is carried primarily by the mis- 
sionary faith” in Communism. “If now 
the outer world can be lulled or soothed 
into stagnation, with all its social tu- 
mors and cancers still poisoning its 
health, the faith may succeed where the 
armies and intrigue failed.” 

A foreign correspondent for fifteen 
years, Mr. White urges that the Atlantic 
Community remain strong militarily, 
but at the same time press efforts toward 
social, political, and economic improve- 
ments. He says that the United States, 
as leader of the democracies, must vigor- 
ously maintain its freedom and pros- 
perity. 


How to Make Friends Abroad, by 
Robert Root. (Haddam House-Associa- 
tion Press, New York; 1954; $2.00.) If 
you are planning to go abroad, you prob- 


ably hope to do your bit in building 
favorable attitudes toward Americans. 
This book tells you how. Mr. Root, aet- 
ing director of religious journalism at 
Syracuse University, has firsthand know. 
edge of what criticisms Europeans and 
Asiatics make concerning us. In Howto 
Make Friends Abroad, he examines the 
fairness of these criticisms and advises 
on the right way to meet them. 

For example, the author points out 
that lynchings in the United States- 
justly denounced abroad—are virtually 
a thing of the past. We should let the 
world know this, Mr. Root advises, In 
listing “Ten Commandments for the 
American Abroad,” the author says: 
“Recall the good in America so keenly 
that . . . you can ‘answer . . . without 
raising your voice.’ And finally, be 
friendly .. . !” 


Substitute for Victory, by John Dille. 
(Doubleday, Garden City, N. Y., 1954 
$3.00.) This book argues that the Par 
munjom truce is a good “substitute for 
victory” in Korea. Mr. Dille, who spent 
two-and-a-half years in Korea as a Life 
reporter, says: “There was no point it 
straining ourselves any further. We had 
accomplished the mission we assi 
ourselves when we took on North Korea: 
we had stuck it out through three*yeats 
of fantastically difficult and bloody wat 
fare. We had proved we were willing 
to fight. .. . But unless we were pre 
for the finals, for an all-out war against 
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Russia and China themselves, we were 
wasting whatever energy and power we 
gontinued to apply in Korea.” 

Mr. Dille thinks that Chiang Kai-shek 
on Formosa has worked out some new 
jdeas about good government and that 
the enslaved population of China may 
gne day be ready to help him transplant 
these ideas on the mainland. 


The Mind Alive, by Harry and Bonaro 
Overstreet. (Norton, New York; 1954; 
$3.75.) Harry Overstreet and his wife 
Bonaro—who are distinguished writers, 
lecturers, and teachers—believe that new 
knowledge gained from the study of 
emotionally abnormal persons can now 
be translated into guidance for those 
who are merely emotionally under par. 

In The Mind Alive they attempt to 
describe emotional health and to offer 
advice as to how it can be maintained 
or restored. The book contains chapters 
on the creative resolution of conflict be- 
tween individuals or groups, and on the 
handling of the Communist conspiracy. 


Everest, 


Cress Delahanty, by Jessamyn West. 
(Harcourt, Brace, New York; 1953; 
$3.75.) There is wisdom and sensitivity 
in this collection of short stories about 
Cress Delahanty, the teenage daughter 
of a California rancher. A typical adoles- 
cent, Cress faces typically adolescent 
ot, act § problems. She must discover who she 
lism at § is and how she fits into the world. But 
knowl: § above all, she is a human being—capable 


uilding 


ericans. 





ns and § of making a fool of herself, writing 
Howto § poetry, feeling horror and compassion. 
nes the § Teenagers seem to be hard to write 
advises § about; few writers do it well, at any rate. 
If you pass up Cress Delahanty, it may 
its out § be quite a while before you find a book 
states- § that can compare to it. 
rtually 
let the 
ses. In The Little Ark, by Jan de Hartog. 
or a (Harper, New York; 1953; $2.75.) Mr. 
YS & de Hartog’s brief novel relates how two 
keen children, Jan Brink and his sister Adin- 
rithout Fda, escape the floods which last year 
ly, be B struck the coast of Holland. The young- 
sters face the terrors of the disaster, re- 
‘ ceive help from’ many kind strangers, 
4 and in a few weeks find their way back 


to something like normality. Like the 
> Pat: B floods which inspired it, this book re- 
te for veals that human beings—both children 
speit # and adults—are brave, kind. Thus The 
a Lif h Little Ark is a touching story. It is ex- 


int in se p aulemaliy 
ol citing, too—and occasionally humorous. 


signed 
vores: When He Shall Appear, by Harold 
yeas § Kampf. (Little, Brown, Boston; 1954; 








pi $2.75.) If Christ were to return in our 
s nd time, how would we receive him—his 
aint teachings, his miracles, his claim of di- 


vinity? Mr. Kampf attempts a reply in 
Marcu 6, 1954 





his novel, When He Shall Appear. The 
story concerns Janek Lazar, a saintly 
young man on trial in a London magis- 
trate’s court for having committed blas- 
phemy by imitating Jesus, A policeman 
and a clergyman testify against him, but 
witnesses for his defense reveal that he 
has lived a dedicated life and has 
brought thousands a vital understand- 
ing of Christianity. How will our cen- 
tury treat such a man? 


A disturbing book. 


Jeff, by Paul Hughes. (John Day, 
New York; 1953; $3.50) In the year 
which this novel spans, Jeff Nelson ex- 
periences almost all of the joys and sor- 
rows that can fall to a boy aged nine: 
a new bike, the death of a friend, first 
love, a fight with a bully. Mr. Hughes 
has passed up the psychological sub- 
tleties. In fact, the Nelsons are so normal, 
they do not require such investigation. 
But Jeff, reminiscent of Tom Sawyer, 
is humorous and genuinely understand- 
ing. This novel is a good one for parents 
to read when the children are finally 
in bed after a particularly trying day. 

—BERNARD IKELER 


The Family Fun Book, by Helen and 
Larry Eisenberg. (Association Press, 
New York; 1953; $2.95.) There is a re- 
port that a family solved the problem 
of what the children might do during 
a cross-country auto trip, by putting in 
a stack of newspapers and letting the 
youngsters tear them into strips and 
throw them out the window. This book 
is suggested as an alternative that would 
be easier on the American landscape. 

Or if you have a sick child, or the 
children are kept indoors by a blizzard 
or a rainy day, or if you want ideas 
for a family night or an anniversary— 
open this book and I'll guarantee that 
within ten minutes you will have more 
ideas than you need. There are some- 
thing like 600 suggestions here for the 
family fun. For a large proportion of 
them you wouldn't have to spend a cent. 
If expensive toys are already cast aside, 
here is the way to creative recreation 
for the family. 

The family that works together, plays 
together, and worships together is pro- 
viding creative nurture for its members. 
This book is about play, but it will make 
work lighter, and worship richer. Once 
vou have tried out some of its ideas, 
you will begin to have ideas of your 
own, and be able to turn the dullest 
moments into the liveliest with the sim- 
plest materials—or none at all save those 
within the hearts and minds of children 
and parents. 

—Howarp OsBorNnE 





















Upper Room 
on Main Street 


by HAROLD B. WALKER 


Join with the congregation of 
the First Presbyterian Church 
in Evanston, a as Dr. 
Walker convinci ngl ly shows 
that the message of the Chris- 
tian gospel, crystallized in the 
Upper m, provides time- 
less answers to the personal 
and social problems of today’s 
“Main Streeters.” “Deserves 
a nation-wide congregation of 
readers.” — Davip A. MAc- 
LENNAN, author of Joyous 
ADVENTURE. $2.50 
































Think on These Things 


By JOHN ELLIS LARGE. “I have 
been very much interested in 
this splendid new book. It is 
a very inspiring, thoughtful 

and helpful work.” 
—NORMAN VINCENT PEALE 
$1.75 













One Fine Hour 


By FREDERICK K. STAMM. An au- 
thentic testimony of a person- 
al encounter with Jesus, “Im- 
portant questions are posed by 
this inspiring little volume.” 
—MANUEL Komrorr. $2.50 

















Faith Takes a Name 


By DWIGHT E. STEVENSON. “A 
treasury of Christian inter- 
pretation, personal devotion 
and inspiration.” — CHARLES 
CLAYTON MORRISON. $2.50 


Meditations of the Heart 


By HOWARD THURMAN. A unique 
blend of searching spirituality 
and earthy realism—ideal for 
personal devotion-reading and 
invaluable for worship sets 
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DR. HARRY EMERSON FOSDICK 
calls this book “stimulating, 
distinguished, valuable and timely" 


GREAT IDEAS 
OF THE BIBLE 


by Ryllis Goslin Lynip 
A ee Nps evel Seabee ap- 


proach to the Bible that will 
appeal to both young peol — 
and adults. “It sho 

welcome aid,” writes Dr. ; & 
dick, “to many individuals, 
families and church schools.” 
With many § passages from the 
MOFFATT BIBLE, topically ar- 
ranged. $2.75 


at your bookseller 


HARPER & BROTHERS 
New York 16, N. Y. 
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The Protestant Credo, edited by Ver- 
gilius Ferm. (Philosophical Library, New 
York; 1953; $5.00.) Once more Dr. 
Ferm has exercised his unique gift for 
gathering into a significant volume es- 
says by various hands, this time of 
prominent American Protestants, some 
of them professional scholars, others 
churchmen. This volume intentionally 
confines itself to statements by men of 
similar academic complexion—“liberal 
but not radical.” Even within that cate- 
gory, however, the book presents a wide 
diversity of views concerning the essence 
of Protestantism. 

The book is primarily addressed to 
laymen, and many of them will read it. 
But thoughtful ministers will value the 
volume, too. Both groups of readers 
will find much in the collection to stim- 
ulate their thinking and also to challenge 
it. Only those who prefer books with 
which they can wholly “agree” should 
pass this volume by. The Protestant 
Credo is well conceived, well written, 
and well worth-while. 

Psychotherapy and the Christian 
Message, by Albert C. Outler. (Harper, 
New York; 1954; $3.50.) Here is a book 
that promises to be one of the most 
important that has yet appeared on the 
subject of Christianity’s relationship to 
the scientific care and cure of person- 
ality ailments. Written by a competent 
theologian, the book avoids the com- 
mon temptation to merge Christianity 
into depth-psychology on the one hand, 
and on the other the common tempta- 
tion to dismiss on theological grounds 
the validity of psychiatric theory and 
technique. 

Dr. Outler’s treatment of the simi- 
larities and differences between re- 
ligion and psychotherapy is balanced, 
fair, and sane. The book, therefore, 
will interest equally those who have 
wondered why the Christian minister 
need bother about depth psychology, 
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those who have tended to feel that the 
present interest in counseling is a fad, 
and those who have longed for better 
training among Church leaders in per- 
sonality work. 

The author’s contribution consists of 
the definition of a problem which is at 
the same time theoretical and practical. 
On that account the book provides no 
pat solution for the matter with which 
it deals. 

Highways to Faith, edited by David 
Wesley Soper. (Westminster, Philadel- 
phia; 1954; $2.75.) Like Dr. Soper’s 
earlier volume, this book is a collection 
of essays by men who, after various dif- 
ficulties, have pressed their way through 
to vital Christian faith. It features 
eleven Christian laymen, including a 
“red cap,” four industrialists, a drug- 
gist, and a newspaperman with a his- 
tory of alcoholism. 

The author would probably be the 
first to agree that the central idea in 
both of his books did not originate with 
him, Of far greater significance than 
origin, however, is the fact that the 
presentation of such sketches of man’s 
fight for faith continues to be an ab- 
sorbing subject when handled as Dr. 
Soper and his contributors have done. 
For beyond the interest to be derived 
from reading this book, there comes to 
the reader a certain Christian introspec- 
tion that seems healthy and constructive. 

From time to time both ministers and 
laymen need to be reminded that in 
this twentieth-century, workaday world, 
the Father of the prodigal son still goes 
out to meet men coming along life's 
roads. Few books are able to serve 
that purpose with such effectiveness 
and good taste as this one. 


Martin Luther, Reformer of the 
Church, by Alfred Th. Jorgensen, trans- 
lated from the Danish by Ronald M. 
Jensen. (Augsburg, Minneapolis; 1953; 


$3.00.) Written by a recognized schol 
of Luther, this volume fills the negg 
that some have felt for a trustworthy by 
brief biography of the German reform. 
er. Laymen will appreciate Dr. Jorgen. 
sen’s succinct but dependable treatmeny 
of Luther’s life and times. Those who 
have previously been familiar with 
Luther’s life will appreciate the shor 
digests of the reformer’s written works, 
Often untouched, but not by this ay. 
thor, is Luther’s important association 
with and influence upon the Scandi. 
navian countries. 

Everyone who reads this excellent bi- 
ography will respond to the warmth, 
the clarity, and the flow of its language, 
thanks not only to the author, but ap. 
parently, too, to the translator, 


Christianity, Diplomacy, and War, 
by Herbert Butterfield. (Abingdon. 
Cokesbury, Nashville; 1953; $1.75) This 
will not be a popular book, but it will 
be one with far-reaching effect. Read- 
ers of pacifist persuasion will dislike Dr, 
Butterfield’s presentation; those com- 
mitted to the position that the present 
international struggle is a clearly black- 
and-white situation will not like the 
book; and those who grow uncomfort- 
able when their reading forces them 
to think will positively abhor it. 

But for all that, this volume promises 
to be a most important one. (Life has 
already devoted an entire editorial page 
to it.) Part of the book’s importance 
stems from the fact that its author is 
one of Britain’s half-dozen best histori- 
ans, and anything that comes from his 
pen is important. But further (and one 
should think, stronger) importance 
attaches to the statement, because it is 
a fresh approach to the all too peren- 
nial matter of Christianity, war, and 
peace. 

Dr. Butterfield’s central thesis seems 
to be that the best available means for 
preserving international peace consists 
of a return to the old balance-of-power 
technique but in a new setting, with 
new and more humanitarian motiva- 
tions, and with new and more construc- 
tive objectives. 

Despite the author’s magnificent style, 
the volume is not an easy one to read, 
Nevertheless, no matter what his ap- 
proach or persuasion, every Christian 
who has entertained deep concem 
about the value of war as a means of 
settling international disputes should 
read this volume. Whether Dr. Butter- 
field’s thesis is right or wrong, good or 
bad, it is a new, and one should think, 
highly significant contribution to the 
subject. ‘ 


The Holy City, by Albert N. Wil 
liams. (Duell, Sloan, and Pearce-Little, 
Brown, Boston; 1954; $6.00.) Anyone 
who thinks that history makes dull read- 
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ing will change his mind as he reads 
his story of Jerusalem’s thirty centuries 
if existence. Written by a nationally 
inown radio “writer-producer-director,” 
he volume is attractive and engaging 
in every respect. To take more space to 
describe The Holy City would be both 
yasteful and foolish: buy, beg, or bor- 
ww the book. And if you like reading 
that becomes an experience, get it 
quickly. 


The Dilemma of Church and State, 
by G. Elson Ruff. (Muhlenberg Press, 
philadelphia; 1954; $1.50.) This book 
treats of the matter stated in its title, 
and that precisely. There is nothing new 
in the discourse, but then the author 
intended it so. The value of this brief 
treatment of an increasingly important 
subject (on which, by the way, Protes- 
tant Christians are not united) consists 
chiefly of its clear presentation of the 
problem. 

Readers will be indebted to the author 
for directing them back to Luther’s prin- 
ciples of self-examination, prayer, and 
public witness for the truth as we are 
gven it (a point on which Calvin also 
had considerable to say), these being 
suggested with great point as avenues 
that may lead toward greater insight 
into the present difficult situation in- 
vlving church and state. 


Conscience and Compromise, by 
Edward LeRoy Long, Jr. (Westminster, 
Philadelphia; 1954; $3.00.) Subtitled 
“An Approach to Protestant Casuistry,” 
this lucid and readable volume is a suc- 
cinct statement of one man’s excellent 
attempt to deal with the problem of the 
Christian faith and ethic to and in an un- 
christian world. Unlike Dr. Richard Nie- 
buhr's brilliant presentation on the same 
subject, Dr. Long’s makes specific sug- 
gestions with respect to responses of the 
Christian individual toward secular 
society. 

The reader will be impressed with the 
depth of the author’s Christian convic- 
tion and also with the reality of his ap- 
proach to relate faith to life. The validity 
of the book’s thesis will be questioned 
by some, but from ‘it others will receive 
encouragement. 

Inasmuch as the central content of 
this book deals with a problem whose 
complexity is keenly and sometimes 
tragically felt, especially by Christian 
young people, it is worthy of note that 
Dr. Long is a young man, and an amply 
capable one, at that. 

Conscience and Compromise is a 
helpful and illuminating contribution: 
tt will be enthusiastically read and 
ttudied by those who realize that follow- 
ing the Way is not easy in a world like 
ours, 

—James B. Reip 


Marcu 6, 1954 


rue Westminster Bess 


THE PRACTICE AND 
POWER OF PRAYER 


By JOHN SUTHERLAND BONNELL. An in- 
spirational and practical book on prayer, based 
on sermons delivered by this nationally-known 
minister at the Fifth Avenue Presbyterian 
Church in New York and on the “National 


Vespers” radio program. 


$1.50 


HIGHWAYS TO FAITH 


Edited by DAVID WESLEY SOPER. First- 
person stories of 13 people whose lives were 
changed by Christian faith. By the editor of 


These Found The Way. 


GOD SPEAKS 


$2.75 


By FREDERICK W. BRINK. A dynamic series 
of meditations in which God speaks directly to 
the reader. Arranged as daily readings for a 
period of 12 weeks. 


AT ALL BOOKSTORES 


THE WESTMINSTER PRESS 





$1.00 
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Now Available! .... VOLUME II of 


Che Apostle Paul 


His Message and Doctrine 


All who have read the first volume of this distinguished 
set on the /ife and work of this great Apostle will 
welcome the second volume, dealing with Paul’s 
message and doctrine. Both are written by Olaf Edvard 
Moe, Professor of New Testament Exegesis at the 
Independent Theological Seminary in Oslo, 


Norway, and translated by L. A. Vigness. 


At Your 


PRESBYTERIAN 
BOOh STORE 


$4.75 


Or From 

AUGSBURG PUBLISHING HOUSE 
Dept. PL ¢ 426 South Fifth Street 
Minneapolis 15 ¢ Minneseta 
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Scottish Clans and Their Tartans 


New revised enlarged edition 

By Robert Bain, former City Librarian, Glasgow 
With 130 splendid full-page celer plates of tar- 
tans, also history of each Clan. 44%” x 7%.” 
Magnificently bound in full padded sitk Royal 
Stewart tartan, genuine gold top & edges. 

pages. Boxed. Imp. from Scotland. Only $3.49 ppd. 
Send for FREE 36 page Beok Cateleg No. 386-PL 


The UNION LIBRARY ASSOCIATION 


123 East 24th Street, New York 10, N. Y. 
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uring Lent 


or Every Day 





Christ in the Haunted Wood, by W. 
Norman Pittenger. (Seabury, Greenwich, 
Conn.; 1953; $2.75.) 

“_. . Lost in a haunted wood, 
Children afraid of the night 
Who have never been happy or good.” 


These lines from W. H. Auden fur- 
nish the title and direction of Dr, Pitten- 
gers answer to modern man’s groping 
for the meaning of life. Three ideas 
seem to govern most men’s behavior to- 
day—secularism, humanism, and prag- 
matism. The author analyzes and criti- 
cizes each of these as impossible of 
constituting a faith to live by. Construc- 
tively, the book describes what modern 
man can live by, and a very convincing 
logic prevails. Especially valuable are 
the chapters on “The Christian’s Moral 
Resources,” “Christian Morality in Ac- 
tion,” and “The Christian in the Non- 
Christian World.” 


The Household of God, by Lesslie 
Newbizain. (Friendship Press, New York; 
1954; $2.75.) If this book is a sample, 
some disturbing, revolutionary, good 
thinking is coming out of India, Edu- 
cated in England and Scotland, and then 
re-educated as a bishop of the Church 
of South India, Lesslie Newbigin stands 
staid Protestants and convinced Roman 
Catholics on their ears by declaring that 
neither group possesses the whole truth 
about the Church. Not satisfied with 
throwing that bomb, the good bishop 
goes on to affirm that the Pentecostal 
and “fringe” groups should be admitted 
to the ecumenical table for the contrib- 
ution they have to make to the meaning 
of the Church. This book is a ready 
source for understanding some of the 
great issues to be discussed at the 1954 
meeting of the World Council of 
Churches at Evanston, Illinois. 
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The Cross Is the Key, by Clifford 
Ansgar Nelson. (Augustana, Rock Island, 
Ill.; 1954; $2.50.) The Lutheran pastor 
who writes this book is an ecumenical 
as well as a denominational leader. Tak- 
ing the Cross as a fixed point in history, 
he dramatizes it-as a key that unlocks 
the doors to: the mystery of God, the 
soul of man, the meaning of life, the 
enigma of suffering, the Kingdom of 
God, the future, and the kind of world 
we want. For Lenten reading, this is a 
thoughtful but nontechnical description 
of some of our fundamental beliefs. 


Think on These Things, by John Ellis 
Large. (Harper, New York; 1954; 
$1.75.) Taking the Apostle Paul's fa- 
mous dictum as a book title, Dr. Large 
invests a little over one hundred pages 
of his stimulating thought and animated 
style. Beginning with a short chapter on 
“Caring About the Wrong Things,” the 
author keeps right after the reader un- 
til he has him just about convinced that 
faith ought to be spelled with a capital 
“F,” and that life can become fantas- 
tically glamorous in the Christian fel- 
lowship. You will want to discover the 
author's “Fifty-word Night Letter” about 
the Good News. 


A Light Unto My Path, by Wallace 
Fridy. (Abingdon-Cokesbury, Nashville; 
1953; $1.50.) These forty devotional 
readings, written by a pastor who 
understands people and cares for them, 
include some of the most telling illustra- 
tions this reviewer has ever read. Com- 
pelling titles like, “Prayers That Count 
Are Costly,” and “Parking on Another's 
Nickel,” highlight this book to own, to 
loan, to give to others. 


Prayers of the Early Church, edited 
by J. Manning Potts. (The Upper Room, 
Nashville; 1953; $.50.) Great prayers 


from the first five centuries of the Chris. 
tian Ghurch are carefully classified 
indexed for handy reading and medip. 
tion. A good idea. 


Partners in Prayer, edited by Chy. 
lotte Marvin Clough. (Doubleday, Neg 
York; 1953; $2.95.) This guide for fam, 
ily devotions includes resources for gag) 
day of the year. Articles by prominey 
leaders on methods and principles ¢ 
devotion introduce each month. Th 
closing pages contain prayers for gp. 
cial seasons and occasions, 


Treasure of Free Men, by Millicen 
J. Taylor. (Harper, New York; 1953, 
$1.50.) “It is impossible to enslave mep. 
tally or socially a Bible-reading peopk, 
The principles of the Bible are th 
groundwork of human freedom.” $j 
said Horace Greeley several decade 
ago. Greeley’s conclusion becomes Mil 
licent Taylor’s thesis, briefly developed 
through documented highlights of th 
history of the English Bible from Ty. 
dale to the present year, For a briefing 
on the English translations of the Scrip. 
tures and the motives that impel Chris. 
tians to propagate their faith, thes 
eighty-eight pages are invaluable. 


Faith Takes a Name, by Dwight £ 
Stevenson. (Harper, New York; 1954; 
$2.50.) In a novel “plot” the author 
takes twelve names by which Christs 
followers were called in the first cen- 
tury and describes the significance of 
each for the Christian faith and fo 
Christian living today. The clima 
comes in the epilogue, in which al 
twelve add up to the name Christian, 
For writing with glow and vitality, with 
copious and pertinent illustrations, this 
book is outstanding. 


The Very Thought of Thee, edited 
by Douglas V. Steere and J. Minton 
Batten. (The Upper Room, Nashville; 
1953; 35c, 3 for $1.00.) In these eighty- 
seven pages are characteristic dev0- 
tional writings of three great mystics: 
Bernard of Clairvaux from the eleventh 
century; Jeremy Taylor from the seven 
teenth century; and Evelyn Underhill 
from the twentieth, Carefully prepared 
introductions help the reader to know 
the writers as well as their messages. 
The abiding idea that emerges is the 
continuity and virility of the power o 
Christ to influence men and women to 
follow him in all centuries. 


The Quest for Communion with God, 
by Matthew Henry, (Eerdmans, Grand 
Rapids, Mich.;~ 1954; $1.50.) Our te 
ligious forebears are among the ch 
of witnesses that modern man so m 
needs. Matthew Henry, English Bible 
commentator and expositor, has i 
enced generations of preachers on 
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ddes of the Atlantic Ocean. The con- 
tents of the present booklet, however, 
were written for lay people to acquaint 
and inspire them on the simple subjects 
of beginning, spending, and closing 
each day with God, Written in 1712, 
these counsels convey rich suggestions 
io the hurried people of today. 


God Speaks, by Frederick W. Brink. 
(Westminster, Philadelphia; 1954; 
$1.00.) The contents of Chaplain Brink’s 
yolume are brief, first-person messages, 
accompanied by a prayer and suggested 
Bible reading, after the pattern so long 
ysed in Today. His language and style 
have special appeal to young people, as 
well as to searching minds of all ages. 


God’s Psychiatry, by Charles L. Al- 
len. (Revell, New York; 1953; $2.00.) 
The Twenty-third Psalm, the Lord's 
Prayer, the Ten Commandments, and 
the Beatitudes are the “remedies” pre- 
scribed by the author. Take these reg- 
warly and consistently, in the right way, 
and they will cure human ills. They are 
God’s psychiatric treatment for his pa- 
tients. The author is a pastor in Atlanta, 
Georgia, and “practices” with multi- 
tudes of people as well as preaches to 
them. Brief but luminous messages on 
sections of each of the four Bible pas- | 
sages comprise the 159-page book. 


Sermons Preached at Harvard, by 
Willard L. Sperry. (Harper, New York; 
1953; $2.50.) Do laymen read books of 
sermons, or are preachers the larger 
purchasers? Inasmuch as most sermons 
ae prepared for lay congregations, it 
would be natural to suspect that lay- 
men might become greater buyers of 
sermons, Well, Sperry’s book is written 
for lay reading; the sermons it contains 
were delivered in Harvard’s Memorial 
Church over the past ten years, They 
ae brief, direct, untechnical deliver- 
ances of a preacher who knew students 
and their needs, 
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The Sermon on the Mount and Its 
Meaning for Today, by Ernest Trice | 
Thompson. (John Knox Press, Richmond, | 
Va.; revised 1953; $2.25.) The inter- 
pretation of the Sermon on the Mount 
has engaged the minds and prayers of 
many stalwart Christian expositors. Dr. 
Thompson, in this revision of his book | 
published in 1946, states the point of 
view that has determined his inteérpre- 
lation: “Many Christians believe that 
Jesus's teachings, particularly those in- 
cuded in the Sermon on the Mount, 
present beautiful ideals which cannot | 
possibly be realized in real life. The 
writer believes that they present a prac- 
ticable way of life not only for indi- 
viduals but also for society. . . .” 

The book is scholarly but not pedan- 
tie, and is chastely written in style and 
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Man 


By Oren Arnold 


In your family you can reduce fric- 
tion to a fraction if you teach Chris- 
tianity by example instead of exhor- 
tation. 

When I die, friends, don’t stall 
around. Cremate or bury my bones, 
have a short memorial service next Sun- 
day afternoon to comfort my loved ones, 
then go on about your business. Don't 
mourn for me. I'll be in the Presence, 
whereas you will still be down here 
fighting taxes and bombs. Mourn for 
yourselves. 

° oO c 

Shameful statistics: 27 million Ameri- 
cans under the age of eighteen never 
have any organized religious instruction 
whatsoever. 

° o = 

Mr. Sonny Wessel, who is an un- 
reasonable facsimile of his father, has 
returned to college much better dressed 
than he was last semester; his dad had 
bought himself two new suits for Christ- 
mas, But Senior now is allowed to have 
some of Junior's hand-me-downs. 


oO oO — 


Too many speakers are oratorically 
still in the horse and buggy days. To 
be effective, your delivery has got to 
be as good as your intentions. And in 
this day of skilled radio announcing, 
there’s no excuse for rafter-raising 
shouts or sanctimonious monotones. 


. — o 


“I'm not ag'in moving pictures,” 
avows Grandma McIntosh, whose seven 
children and nine grandchildren adorn 
our church, “but too many of their ad- 
vertisements are sexaggerated.” 





Wipe that severe and unctuous ex- 
pression off your face, Mr. Usher. You 
are the only personal contact many wor- 
shipers ever have with their church, and 
it had better be pleasant. 


oo o - 


I'm quarreling with the budget 
committee at church. They ruled out 
white carnations for us ushers, though 
the cost was only twenty-five cents each, 
in favor of ten-cent imitations. Ours is 
not a ten-cent religion, and any arti- 
ficiality is an offense. Besides which — 
given the chance — we'd have paid 
twenty-five cents ourselves. 


° ° ° 


Somehow I don’t give a hoot who 
your ancestors were. Show, me instead 
the tree bearing the fruits of your en- 
deavors. 


° °o °° 


“The chimes in your church tower 
may be beautiful, for all I know,” 
growled my friend Dick Jenkins. “But 
I hate em because at 9 a.m. every Sun- 
day they disturb both my sleep and my 
conscience.” 


You have time to kill? How about 
working it to death? 


o oO ° 


Dr. Bob Creamer’s big bull baritone 
was missing from our choir Sunday, and 
a lot of us were upset until we learned 
he'd just gone to the Baptists for a guest 
performance. Understand they were 
surprised we had such talent. 


The measure of your Christian ma- 
turity is probably the degree to which 
you are or are not upset when some- 
one disagrees with you. 


° ° 3° 


After several years of aging and 
learning, I have just reread Henry 
Drummond's incomparable little book, 
The Greatest Thing in the World. Sure 
enough it is. 


It bothers me some that the only 
public statue in our city honors a person 
whose only claim to glory was shooting 
other people in a war. Patriotism is fine, 
surely, and shooting our fellow men 
seems to be inescapable now. But how 
about a statue, say, to fine old Dr. Ellis, 
who made no headlines ever, but who 
spent all his life as our church mission- 
ary saving human lives and souls? 









SOUNDING BOARD 


(Continued from page 4) 


So, too, the military threat of Sovie 
expansionism can be checked by mij. 
tary measures. 

But these things, I submit, serious gs 
they are at the moment, are but ing. 
dental to the larger threat of the appeal 
of Communism to the self-interest and 
to the emotions of mankind. It is hard 
for American Christians, living in a land 
of plenty and under a system of law 
and conduct whose proclaimed philoso. 
phy is rooted in Christian morality, to 
realize the hopelessness, the lack of in. 
centive, and above all the absence of 
faith in the possibility of redemption 
in which millions of our fellow men 
flounder. Communism tells such men, 
with a logic that is impeccable once they 
can be brought to accept its basic as. 
sumptions, that it offers a way out of the 
morass. It pictures a bright future of 
peace and plenty and offers itself as the 
guide toward it. It appeals powerfully 
though speciously, by blaming the ils 
of mankind on economic error, to man’s 
cupidity; and equally powerfully though 
equally speciously, by asserting man’ 
unaided capacity to control his ow 
destiny, to his emotions and hopes. 

The real struggle, then, is not that 
of the state against subversion, or of de- 
mocracy against totalitarian imperialism, 
but of the faith of our fathers against 
the fallacies of materialism. To the ex- 
tent that we hold to that faith and aet 
accordingly, its ultimate triumph is as- 
sured. All else is secondary. 


—NATHANIEL P, Davs 
Glens Falls, New York 































« The Presbytery of Houston, meeting 
at Galena Park, Texas, on January 15, 
1954, voted unanimously to express its 
gratitude for and approval of the letter 
from the General Council, now popu 
larly known as “The Presbyterian Let- 
ter.” We rejoice that in this hour of 
confused thinking and superficial loyal- 
ties the Church has had a strong voice 
to express its loyalty to the Son of Man, 
and to him alone. 

—ALFRED M. DorseTT 


Stated Clerk, Presbytery of Houston 
Houston, Texas 
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‘How Are Things 


In the Punjab?’ 
« ... My hat is off to Ernie Campbell 
and his good wife [“How Are Things i 
the Punjab?” by James W. Hoffman, 
P.L., January 23], in fact to all good 
missionaries regardless of where st® 
tioned. 

While at it I also wish to compliment 
Mr. Hoffman for his ability to paint 
vivid word pictures. 


—A, J. WALLAcE, SR 
Collingswood, New Jersey 
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SEEN AND HEARD 


| the days of the silent flickers, the 
movie stars evidently were no bet- 
ter behaved than some of them now are. 
At any rate an apocryphal story from 
that era concerns a motion-picture cast 
who decided to amuse themselves by 
filling in their own impromptu conver- 
sation while scenes were being shot. 
After all, they reasoned, what they ac- 
tually said was unimportant and irrele- 
vant because it could never be heard on 
the silent screen. 

The upshot was that they gave ut- 
terance to vocabulary that was anything 
but nice, and had themselves a high 
old time fooling the public. But one 
fine day their picture was exhibited in 
an institution for deaf mutes. And that 
angry audience raised hob, nearly tear- 
ing up the auditorium. You see, these 
folks could read lips. 

Something had to be done to assure 
the American public of decent moral 
standards in motion pictures. The pro- 
ducers themselves drew up their now- 
famous code of ethics, administered 
successively by the Hayes Office, the 
Johnston Office, and currently the Breen 
Office. In addition some seven states 
and fifty cities appointed boards of cen- 
sorship to preview motion pictures in 
order to pass upon their suitability. 

Evidence is now accumulating that 
these curbs are crumbling. The produc- 
ers are attacking their own motion-pic- 
ture code as inadequate and outdated. 
Some (Howard Hughes, for instance) 
have violated it with impunity and profit. 
And now, censorship as we have known 
it has been dealt a mortal blow. 

You can imagine for yourself those 
nine solemn men, robed in solemn 
black, filing into a Supreme Court room 
for a private showing of two allegedly 
racy films, M and La Ronde. Both of 
these imported titles had been refused 
licenses in Ohio and New York, where 
censorship holds sway. The Supreme 
Court, however, overruled those deci- 
sions and unanimously agreed that the 
state censorship boards had overstepped 
their vaguely defined duties. 

It’s a knotty problem, this censorship. 
It can (in fact, did in Quebec) prevent 
the public showing of the religious film 
Martin Luther. Yet it may also ride herd 
on the avaricious studio that would in- 
troduce lewd sequences in order to par- 
lay their box-office take. Censors can 
protect ethical standards—or they could 
open the door to the totalitarian menace 
of thought-control. 

Opponents of the system are quick 
to point out the fallibility of the censors. 
The National Broadcasting Company, 
whose radio and TV networks must be 
circumspect about their many programs, 
recently dug up a list of once-banned 


books. Among the numerous titles cited 
were Robinson Crusoe, The Decline ang 
Fall of the Roman Empire, Uncle Tom 
Cabin, Tom Sawyer, and Andersen's 
Fairy Tales. 

The Baltimore Sun also censures the 
censors. In one editorial they laid it op 
the line: “Marylanders do not need ty 
have their movies passed on in advance 
by politicians any more than they need 
to have their newspapers, books, radio 
programs, and television shows passed 
on by politicians.” William Wyler, much. 


honored director of Roman Holiday, is 


reported to have grumbled his agree- 
ment to this stand: “We can’t be guard- 
ians of children. . . . It’s up to the par- 
ents, . Personally, I think censor 
boards ought to go out of business.” 

Clearly the debate is bound to rage 
for a long time. Although some want 
to throw away all controls on films, TV, 
and radio so that our constitutional free- 
doms would not become jeopardized, 
others insist that freedom of expression 
is never meant to be license to promote 
treason, violence, or indecency. It is an 
open secret that obscenity and mayhem 
can be commercially profitable. 

We are now due for a set of more 
practicable standards. Some advocate 
the system of the Britons who do not 
censor but classify films, A film is listed 
“For adults only,” or “For the entire 
family,” or perhaps, “To be shown under 
very restricted conditions.” This practice 
is also followed here in the U.S.A. by 
Parents’ Magazine, and other publica- 
tions. But in Britain the procedure is an 
official one. 

Local councils of viewers and listen 
ers have sprung up in the past few 
years; and these people bring pressure 
to bear on exhibitors, sponsors, and net- 
works to keep the material clean. Such 
an approach is thelpful; yet much re 
mains to be said on the subject of scree, 
TV, and radio control in a free land. All 
of us can help to determine their Chris 
tian content by our interest, our letters, 
but most of all by the way we give # 
withhold our patronage. —J. C. WxN" 
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“Mother,” shrieked Margaret, waving 
aletter. “Look what came for me.” _ 

Mother turned around from the kit- 
chen stove while her ten-year-old read 
excitedly from the gray letter paper: 
‘Dear Margaret—You have been se- 
keted to play in Alice in Wonderland, 
tobe given October 23rd at eight o’clock 
om the Sunday school stage for the bene- 
ft of the Church Repair Fund. Please 





ss.” come to my house Friday at four o'clock 
10 rage for your part. Miss Farley, Dramatic 
> want Coach.” 
as, TV, § She ran and threw her arms around 
al free. Pher mother, then danced into the din- 
rdized, Jing room to look in the mirror at her 
ression § Waist-length brown curls. 
romote | ‘It’s because of my long hair. She 
it is an Wants me for Alice, I'll bet.” 
ayhem § “Well, perhaps. But you'd better 
wait and see.” 
f more § But I'm the only girl in all three 
lvocate Bcasses with long hair, and I'm the 
do not #tallest.” 
s listed § “That’s true. Well, look around up- 
entire § stairs for your book of Alice in Won- 
. under Biderland, so we can study the pictures. 
ractice § {ll have to make a costume, but if it 
.A. by should be Alice it won't be so hard.” 
ublica- § The rest of the week Margaret lived 
e isan fina dream, posing in front of the mir- 
tr as Alice, and talking inside herself 
listen- ike this: “Now maybe I'll show the kids. 
st few Blust because I don’t have blonde hair 
ressure Banda pretty name like Shirley-Beth, and 
od net- B people say I’m awkward and bump into 
. Such B things and I’m too tall and skinny and 
ch re Bthey nickname me ‘Mag.’ . . . She chose 
screen, me to be Alice!” She brushed her hair 
nd, All Band put her mother’s cold cream on her 
Chris Biteckled face every night, and on her 
letters, Bscratched red knees. 
sive & § Friday finally came. She couldn't 
Wyn" Beven talk about the play to anyone at 
; Livt Bilancn 6, 1954 





Tue Best Part 


By Charlesanna Lee Longmire 


school, as most of the girls in her Sun- 
day school class lived on the other side 
of town nearer the church and went to 
another school. But when she rang the 
bell at Miss Farley’s and walked into 
the living room, there were about eight 
other girls and boys already there. An 
inner door opened and smiling Miss 
Farley ushered out Shirley-Beth and 
beckoned to Margaret. 

“What’s your part?” Margaret whis- 
pered excitedly to Shirley-Beth as they 
passed, 

“I'm to be Alice,” Shirley-Beth re- 
plied. 

Margaret felt her knees get weak. 
“But—but you don’t even have long 
ey 

“Oh, Miss Farley told me to let it 
grow until October and she said it 
wouldn’t really matter, because I look 
like Alice anyway. Bye now.” 

It was after five o'clock when Mar- 
garet walked slowly into her house, the 
pages of dialogue held tightly in one 
hand, and the bitter tears burning her 
cheeks, 

“Why Margaret!” Mother said, and 


Margaret ran and buried her face in the © 


comforting folds of Mother’s dress. 

“I’m not Alice—I’m not Alice! I’m the 
ugly old Mad Hatter.” 

Father came into the room, his news- 
paper and spectacles in one hand, He 
paused a long moment, then he drew 
himself up and said jovially, “Well, 
well! The Mad Hatter! That’s my favor- 
ite character in Alice in Wonderland. 
Say, Miss Farley must think my little 
girl is a real actress—that is the hardest 
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part in the play. You have to make the 
audience laugh, and I think you even 
have to dance a jig. 

Margaret peered out from Mother's 
skirt. 

“Yes, sir,” Father went on. “Anyone 
can be Alice. She’s just a plain little 
girl. But the Mad Hatter, well, welll! 
You better look over your lines till sup- 
pertime, Honey, and then we'll get out 
the book and see how to play this part. 
It’s got to be done well, you know, 
Whatever you are given to do, you want 
to do your very best. And this is hard, 
You'll have to be a real actress.” 

Margaret took the typewritten pages 
slowly and looked at them with new 
interest. 

The night of the play was so exciting. 
Miss Farley had sent to New York City 
especially for a Mad Hatter’s costume for 
Margaret, and, with her hair bound up 
inside the tall silk hat and dark make- 
up on, she played her part in the Mad 
Tea Party up on the stage, dancing a 
jig, falling down on purpose, guffawing, 
talking in a deep voice, making the au- 
dience laugh. Then she watched the 
rest of the play from behind the wings. 
When the curtain came down, the ap- 
plause was really wonderful. The cur- 
tain came up again and Alice and the 
White Rabbit took a bow. But the au- 
dience kept on clapping and cheering, 
and Miss Farley came running back- 
stage, her eyes shining. 

“They are asking for the Mad Hatter. 
Go on the stage and take a nice bow.” 
Margaret went to the stage and bowed 
low with a great flourish, as the Mad 
Hatter would do. Her heart beat fast 
with joy and her eyes sparkled happily. 
The applause was deafening, She knew 
she had done her best. 
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OF THESE EXQUISITE 
GIFT ARTICLES 


BOTH 


Mailed Direct To You Postpaid, Duty-Free 
From England and Holland When You Join the 


Around -the-World Shoppers Club 


Just imagine these lovely silver-plated Pastry 
« Forks gleaming softly in the candlelight of 
,* your dinner table! Now, to demonstrate the 
value and quality of our gifts, we want to 
send you this 6-piece set direct from Shef- 
8. field—plus the Twilight Lamp direct from 

Holland—BOTH yours for $2.00 or less! 


— 


At the same time you receive the Pastry 
Forks you will get this exquisite Delft’s Blue 
Twilight Lamp direct from Holland! Lamp 
stands over 8” high: shade is 6” across. 
Hand-painted by skilled artists of Delft, 
Holland, famous for 400 years. BOTH gifts 
yours for $2.00 or less when you join! 





Beautiful, unusual gifts mailed from all over the world 
—for as little as $2.00 each, postpaid, duty-free! 


To introduce you to the thrills 
and enjoyment of shopping abroad 
from your easy chair, we want to 
send you BOTH of the fascinating 
gifts shown on this page for only 
$2.00 (or even less if you join our 
club for a year!) Yes, and if you 
join now, you may win two paid- 
in-full tickets for a three-week 
flying trip around the world and 
up to $1,000 spending money— 
OR a handsome new 1954 Stude- 
baker Ranch Wagon—OR any one 
of 475 other exciting prizes! 
The Thrill of the Treasure Hunter! 
Imagine yourself shopping in 
the tiny villages and the big cities 
of Europe, Asia, Africa, South 
America, the Near East and the 
mysterious Far East! Imagine 
yourself examining the hundreds 
of unusual articles peculiar to 
each distant land, many of them 
completely hand-made — then se- 
lecting for yourself the very 
choicest in interest, usefulness, 
beauty and value for as little as 
$2.00 each! 


Conversation Pieces From Abroad 


Our representatives abroad are 
constantly searching for the best 
atems and biggest bargains avail- 
able. They not only attend the 
great international fairs and ex- 
hibitions, but they travel the high- 
ways and byways of foreign 
lands to discover the unique, the 
unusual, the beautiful articles 
destined to become conversation 
pieces in America. With each pack- 
age will come the fascinating 
story of the origin and sigrifi- 
eance of each article — adding 
more glamour to each shipment. 


AROUND-THE-WORLD SHOPPERS CLUB, Dept. 505 | 
71 CONCORD STREET, NEWARK 5, NEW JERSEY 


When you see the articles you 
receive, you'll wonder how the 
Club can offer such exciting val- 
ues. The secret, of course, is that 
foreign nations need U. S. dollars 
to’ support native industry and 
offer the Club unheard-of bargains 
in exchange. 

Join Today By Mailing the Coupon 

So—come aboard our magic car- 
pet and let’s set out on our shop- 
ping trip! You may join on the 
3-months plan for $7.00, the 6- 
months plan for $12.00 (you save 
$2.00) or the 12-months plan for 
$22.00 (you save $6.00). When 
your gift packages begin arriving 
from distant lands, you'll be de- 
lighted you joined the Club! How- 
ever, if you become displeased in 
any way, simply resign member- 
ship and your unused payment 
will be refunded. Futhermore, if 
you are not delighted with your 
Pastry Forks and Twilight Lamp, 
keep both gifts and receive a full 
refund! Join the Around-the- 
World Shoppers Club now while 
these beautiful gifts are still avail- 
able; an Official Contest Entry 
Blank will be sent immediately !- 





om 4 Lisiif 
ON THE worLD'sS 
MOST EXPERIENCED AIRLINE 


OR A 1954 STUDEBAKER RANCH WAGON > 
Or Any One of These 
Redd Magnificent Prizes 


It’s easy! It’s fun! As a member, 
you simply complete the statement 
“I would like to take a trip around 
the world because . . .” in 25 words 
or less and you may win any of 477 
thrilling prizes topped by. a three- 
week world trip for two and up to 
$1,000 “spending money” . $100 
if you are a 3-months member, $500 
if .a 6-months member, $1,000 if 
a 12-months member! Join the 
Around-the-World Shoppers Club 
now — an Official Contest Entry 
Blank will be sent to you at once. 
NOTE: Contest open to all residents 
of U. 8. and Canada; all current 
members will be sent entry blanks. 


75 RCA VICTOR 


““STRATO-WORLD” 


25 VULCAIN 
“CRICKET™ 
ALARM 
WATCHES! 
Plus 350 Around-t' 

Shoppers Club 


® Contest Ends May 31, 1954 @ 











iron eo Werks Shoppers Club, 


Dept 


merchandise from 


ship is completed. 


O 3 Months........$ 7.00 
O 6 Months 
© {2 Months 


505 

71 "@unseed St., Newark 5, N. J. 

Please enroll me as a member for 
the period checked below. Send me 
the 6-piece Pastry Fork Setting 
direct from Sheffield, England and 
the Delft's Blue Twilight Lamp 
direct from Holland, both to count 
as my first shipment. Then send 
me the Club's selection of foreign 
countries 
origin until my term of member- 


$12.00 (Save $2.00) 
$22.00 (Save $6.00) 


I enclose remittance 


2 een 


Address........ 


of | City & Zone 


man rt Fyw be prepaid.) 

1N CANADA, three months, $ 

twelve amke, 

payment of 
971 St. Timothy &t., 





Check here if this is a 
request for a renewal or 
reinstatement of your mem- 
bership so 
duplicating countries. 


we can avoid 


(NOTE: All shipments come postpaid and duty-free. 
ever, the U. S. Post Office charges a service fee of 
delivering foreign packages, which is collected by your 


7.95; six months, 
26.00. Delivered to your home 
additional duty or postage Address: 
Montreal 24. Quebec. 
(See me eee ae eee A A SS ce ae EE RR GT 











